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BETWEEN ISSUES 


For Every true historical document, there is a spate of 
boulevard journalism. Scandal sheets, confidential or other- 
wise, specialize in such titles as “Did Sex Doom Beria?” 
and “Malenkov: Another Jorgensen?” To the true accounts 
of persons near and dear to historical figures are added 
rehashes of common knowledge 
enlivened by such banners as “I 
Loved Hitler's Wet Nurse,” “I 
Bought FDR’s Stamps,” and 
“The Witzleben I Knew (By 
Corporal X).” Then there is the 
secret-file bit: the book or article 
based on “confidential 
which proves, for example, that 
Eisenhower on D-Day wanted to 
destroy not the State Department, 
but the Nazi army. (“According 
to Document L-36842. now in my 
Eisenhower at 8:40 
A. M. on the morning of June 6 





sources” 


possession, 





turned to his accomplices and said: ‘Let’s clobber those 
[Nazis] with everything we've got.’ ”) 

What is surprising is that many of these fantasies and 
inventions gain at least partial acceptance as fact. This is 
especially true in the field of Soviet affairs, where propa- 
ganda and the Iron Curtain put scholarly judgment to 
severe tests. Some representative fantasies, and an analysis 
of why they are circulated, are the subjects of three articles 
by Bertram D. Wolfe (cut above), which start in next week’s 
New Leaper. 

“Adventures With Forged Sovietica (Some True Literary 
Detective Stories)” is the title of Mr. Wolfe’s series. In it, 





he examines a group of fakes which are not obvious to the 
intelligent layman and which have even impressed one o 
two scholars. He explains how he discovered their bogus 
character, and attempts to divine their purpose. Among the 
books he dissects is a forthcoming “diary of Maxim Litvinoy’ 
which has already duped a leading British scholar. 

Mr. Wolfe, of course, is the author of Three Who Made 
a Revolution, the first volume of a combined study of Lenin, 
Trotsky and Stalin. At various times a Guggenheim Fellow 
and a Senior Fellow in Slavic Studies at the Hoover Library. 
he served for three years as chief of ideological broadcasts 
for the Voice of America. 

“Adventures With Forged Sovietica” will run consecutive. 
ly in the issues of July 25, August 1 and August 8. If 
you plan to go on vacation during that period, you'll want 
to make sure those issues reach you. 

TraveLs: Sal Tas, whose report on Algeria opens on page 
16, has just returned to Paris after an intensive tour of 
North Africa; his reports on Tunisia and Morocco will 
follow shortly. Meanwhile, Mr. Tas is off to Geneva for 
the Big Four talks, which he, Edmund Stevens and Richard 
C. Hottelet will cover for THe New Leaner. Before departing 
for North Africa, Mr. Tas had managed to spend a bare few 
weeks in Paris—he had just returned from a trip to the 
United States. Here he toured the country and wrote for 
such magazines as Sports Illustrated. His approximate 
itinerary, then, since the beginning of the year: New York. 
Washington and points west to San Francisco, back to New 
York, Paris, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Paris, Geneva. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Tas’s home newspaper is in Amsterdam. 
he’d make a dandy candidate for a modern Foreign Mir- 
ister! 
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THE MEETING 
AT THE SUMMIT 








SITE OF THE MEETING: THE PALACE OF THE NATIONS 


-.. YEARS and two days after the first atomic 
explosion at Alamogordo, the victorious 
powers of World War II confront one another 
this week at Geneva. The peoples of the world, 
both free and enslaved, hope that the meeting will 
bring some measures to begin to banish the 
specter of a thermonuclear World War III. 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin have passed 
from the scene, and the only links to the diplo- 
macy of the war against Nazism are Anthony 
Eden and Vyacheslav Molotov. These two still 
symbolize two profoundly different ways of life 
and thought, but time, it is said, changes all 
things, The passing of Stalin and the festering 
crisis of Stalinism in the past two years have 
raised hopes that the wartime illusions of peace 
and comradeship which Stalin dashed can now be 
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IN GENEVA 


translated into substance—if not immediately for 
the third of humanity which lives in Soviet thrall, 
at least for the rest of the world which lives in 
the shadow of its menace. 

At Geneva, only one man can tell the world 
whether its hopes of 1955 have any more reality 
than its illusions of 1945. He is Nikolai Bulganin, 
who now sits in Stalin’s place. By destroying the 
Iron Curtain and discarding the steel helmet, he 
can enable the great Russian people, isolated by 
tyranny for 38 years, to rejoin its brothers in 
peaceful pursuits, By continuing Stalin’s policy, 
he can only bring closer what Georgi Malenkov 
called “the destruction of world civilization.” 

This is the over-riding issue at Geneva, The 
concrete problems which will affect it are spelled 
out in the articles which follow. 


MAIN ISSUES AT GENEVA 


Western diplomats see five main problems confronting the conference 


GENEVA 

WENTY-SIX months after Winston 
Churchill launched the idea of a 
“meeting at the summit,” Messrs. 


Eisenhower, Bulganin, Eden and 
Faure are about to sit down together 
around the table in the Palais des 
Nations at Geneva. 

The long interval has many causes. 
High among them have been the 
fear and suspicion on each side that 
the other sought to use the meeting 
for tactical or propaganda gain 
rather than for serious efforts to re- 
solve the great issues which appeared 
so frozen during the cold war. 
Agreement to hold the meeting like- 
wise is the product of many factors. 
Of great importance is a feeling on 
both sides that a point of balance 
East and West has been 
reached, a balance which if disturbed 


in a passage-at-arms could bring only 


between 


annihilation and leave no victor. 
The intervening months brought 
truces in Korea and Indo-China. But 
the world also was alarmed by the 
threat of major war in both Indo- 
China and off Formosa. Finally. and 
probably above all, those who exer- 
cise power in both Moscow and 
Washington have come to realize the 
terrible truth about nuclear weapons. 
In short, it has taken the first ten 
years of the atomic age for the politi- 





Chalmers M. Roberts is the diplo- 
matic correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald who 
scored major beats in revealing 
Administration attitudes during the 
Dienbienphu and Quemoy crises. 
He will cover the Geneva meeting 
for the Post, and preceded it with a 
much-discussed background series 
entitled “Atoms and the Summit.” 





By Chalmers M. Roberts 


cal leaders to realize what their scien- 

tists have done. 
The result was 

United 


meeting in San Francisco last month. 


evident at the 
Nations commemorative 
There almost every nation’s repre- 
sentative arose to say, in effect: “We 
know now that there is no safety in 
isolation, no matter how remote any 
nation may be in geographic terms. 
A Third World War will destroy 
civilization, if not humanity. There- 
fore, you, the United States and the 
Soviet Union, must compose your 
differences and find an accommoda- 
tion. There is no 
peace.” 

Can it be done? Will Geneva get 
the process started? 

There is no doubt that President 
Eisenhower will go to Geneva as 
eager as any mountain-climber set- 
ting out on a difficult expedition. 
John Foster Dulles will be his faith- 
ful Sherpa guide on the ascent to 
the summit, urging caution here and 
a firm step there in the manner of 
all such guides. 


alternative to 


This is a good combination. Only 
Eisenhower can speak for the United 
States and the Free World as a 
whole. Few men in history have gone 
to a conference with such vast back- 
ing at home and abroad. Because the 
President (to change the metaphor) 
cares little for the fine print, it will 
be up to lawyer Dulles to examine 
the documents in meticulous detail. 

The Geneva meeting should do 
two things: It should give the West 
some idea of who are the ruling 
powers in Russia and perhaps some 
idea of what their reasoning is to- 
day. It should determine the willing- 
ness of the Kremlin’s “collective 


leadership” to do business—which 
means to pay a price for concessions, 

It may take as long as another 26 
months, however, to bring forth 
agreements of substance on the issues 
which divide the world today, if any 
there are to be. Unlike Woodrow 
Wilson’s trip to Versailles or Frank 
lin Roosevelt’s journeys to Teheran 
and Yalta, Eisenhower’s flight to Ge 


DULLES AND MACMILLAN: AGREE... 


neva begins with a wide knowledge 
that the opposing nations cannot 
compose their differences in an it 
stant. 

This is not to say that there will 
not be great pressure on the men a 
Geneva to find solutions. It is to say 
that the world very likely will be sat- 
isfied with evidence of progress. That 
is one reason Dulles has been so it 
sistent in declaring that there will be 
no effort to reach substantive agree 
ments and why the President has 
talked about testing the atmosphere 
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and establishing guide lines for later 
detailed negotiations at lower diplo- 
matic levels. 

The New York and San Francisco 
meetings of the Western Foreign 
Ministers, including the conference 
with Chancellor Adenauer in New 
York, revealed basic agreement on 
why the Ministers believe Moscow’s 
policy has taken such spectacular 
turns of late. 

The belief is that a continuation 
of the cold war is intolerable for 
several reasons: internal Soviet eco- 
nomic problems, above all in agricul- 
ture; economic and _ political prob- 
lems in the Eastern European satel- 
unfillable 


mands of Red China; the fragmenta- 


lites; the economic de- 


tion of the Soviet Communist leader- 


ship by the emergence of Peking and 





++ ON REASONS FOR SOVIET POLICY 


the continued independence of Bel- 
grade, 

In the face of these problems, 
Western diplomats believe, Moscow’s 
“collective leadership” has decided to 
cut its commitments and buy stabil- 
ity at the cheapest possible price—to 
buy time to put post-Stalin Russia in 
order, 

It will take the most skilled West- 
em diplomacy to discover what Mos- 
‘ow is willing to pay—and to make 
the bargain in such a way as not to 
humiliate the other side. Khrush- 
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chev’s remarks at the Fourth of July 
party at the American Embassy in 
Moscow were demonstrative of the 
importance of conducting the negoti- 
ations as between equals, however 
different the Western assessment may 
be. 

The issues for Geneva are indeed 
worldwide. But it will be a major 
surprise if much is done about the 
Far East. The Russians cannot bar- 
gain for their Chinese allies, they 
can only try to set another confer- 
ence table at which Peking may be 
present. The United States, though 
it has moved off dead center in the 
past six months in its Asian policy, 
is still far from ready to grapple 
with basics in the Far East. But prog- 
ress with Moscow can hardly do oth- 
erwise than to impel Washington 
toward talks with Peking in due 
course. 

Europe, then, will be the map on 
the wall at Geneva. And the prob- 
lems are now so interrelated as seem- 
ingly to defy unraveling. Perhaps 
only the edges can be snipped at for 
the moment. 

As seen from Washington, the 
problems fall into five categories: 

1. European security. However 
much the United States considers the 
North Atlantic. Treaty Organization 
and American bases ringing the So- 
viet Union to be purely defensive 
moves, it is recognized that Moscow 
has grounds for fear—and that West- 
ern Europe agrees with Moscow. 
Contrariwise, the development of 
NATO to include West German arms 
in being, plus the conventionalization 
of nuclear weapons, has created a 
new sense of security for Western 
Europe. 

The problem here is to avoid a 
meaningless pact of words between 
East and West, “guaranteeing” each 
other from attack. Instead, a way is 
needed to control agreed numbers of 
uniform and their non- 
nuclear arms. Such a system appears 


men in 


possible and might cover the conti- 
nent from the Atlantic to at least the 
Soviet frontier. 

2. Arms control. Any continental 


arms limitation would be only a be- 
ginning to a worldwide system which, 
to lift the fear of war, would have to 
be centered on nuclear weapons. 
Washington does not yet have a new 
plan which fits the scientific facts of 
life today—the basic fact being that 
absolute control is no longer pos- 
sible, though relative control prob- 
ably is. 

Both Washington and Moscow, if 
the evidence is correct, now accept 
that fact. But they are far apart on 
how to act upon it scientifically, and 
both know that arms control per se 
cannot work in today’s atmosphere 
of mistrust and hate. Further, world 
arms control must include Red China 
and hence cannot precede a Far East 
accommodation between Washington 
and Peking. 

3. German reunification. Despite 
to unification, the 
diplomats on both sides—and Ade- 
nauer in West Germany—are just 


the lipservice 


about convinced that agreement here 
is only possible in the larger frame- 
work of European security. In other 
words, Moscow cannot be expected 
to give up East Germany without re- 
exchange relief 
from the pressure of Western, above 


ceiving in some 
all, American arms on her European 
front. 

talk of a neutralized 
Germany may be met with a counter- 
proposal to demilitarize what is now 
East Germany if there is unification. 
But the basic premise of Western 
diplomacy is, and must continue to 
be, that there shall be no free-wheel- 
ing, armed and unified Germany end 
that there shall be no opportunity for 
Moscow to capture Germany from 
within. 

4. The satellites. The American 
pressure on Moscow to loosen its 
grip, so loudly rejected by the Rus- 
sians, is compounded of (a) domes- 
tic American political considerations, 
(b) a desire to avoid any action 
which would amount to recognition — 
of Soviet control of Eastern Europe 
and (c) a moral conviction that this 
country must never cease its efforts 
to free the satellites. 


Moscow’s 











Withdrawal of Soviet armed forces 
from those satellite nations where 
they now are stationed is possible as 
part of a European security arrange- 
ment. But, beyond that, it is very 
difficult to see 
done other than to let 
what Dulles likes to call the 


air of freedom” and have hope in 


what more can be 
in some of 


“fresh 


its efficacy. 

5. International Communism. There 
is a great haze in the United States 
over this issue, the popular concep- 
tion differing greatly from the ex- 
perts’ views on just what part Mos- 
cow’s international machinery plays 
around the world. Most experts agree 
that international Communism is the 
servant of the Soviet state above all 
and that it has often been and prob- 
ably will again be sacrificed in the 


WHO SETS SOVIET POLICY 


Bulganin speaks for an uneasy alliance between Khrushchev and Mikoyan 


NDER Georgi Malenkov, inter- 
Dp pewter policy took second 
place in the Kremlin to domestic 
politics, and particularly to the farm 
crisis. With the accession to leader- 
ship of Nikita Khrushchev last Feb- 
ruary, the agricultural problem re- 
ceded into the background. Since 





Franz Borkenau has devoted a life- 
time to the study of international 
Communism, first from within, then 
from without. His book, European 
Communism, is the classic descrip- 
tion of Comintern activity in the 
°20s and °30s. In recent years, he 
has astounded observers with his 
uncanny predictions of coming 
events in the Kremlin. He predicted 
Stalin’s death a few weeks before 
the dictator’s “stroke” was first an- 
nounced. His most recent article in 
Tue New Leaver was “Battle of the 
Marshals: Zhukov vs. Koney.” 





larger interest of the Soviet state. 

But it is difficult to see what can 
be done here other than to repeat 
the paper pledges of the Litvinov 
agreement or to “disband” the Com- 
inform as the Comintern once was. 
The problem of international Com- 
munism must be met on the home 
grounds of scores of nations around 
the world, especially in Asia. 

It is readily apparent that the 
problems listed here are massive in 
scope and difficult of solution, even 
given a will to solution on both sides. 

Geneva cannot solve them. Perhaps 
some are insoluble. But if there is 
any lesson of history, it is that the 
stable 
that major problems shrink in im- 


soon becomes the unstable, 
portance to be replaced by others— 


in short, that change and movement 


By Franz Borkenau 


that time, international policy seems 
to be the one thing that really mat- 
ters to the Kremlin leaders. 

Apparently this change of empha- 
sis played a major part in bringing 
about the change of government. 
The new leadership, no less than the 
old one, is a medley of very differ- 
ent groups of tendencies. But the new 
leaders seem to have coalesced on 
precisely this one point: the subordi- 
nation of change at home to a new 
political offensive abroad. 

Yet the methods employed in this 
new offensive are essentially those 
employed by Malenkov and even by 
Stalin in his last days. Why, then, 
the change of leader? 

While Khrushchev’s present meth- 
ods do not differ substantially from 
those of Malenkov, Khrushchev does 
differ substantially from his prede- 
cessor in his aims. Malenkov wished 


dominate relations between nations. 





Geneva then is a testing ground of 





the forces in movement today. They 





are in movement because war is no 





longer possible as an instrument of 
national policy and because Moscoy, 
like the West, appears at long last to 







have understood this. They are in 





movement because the economics of 





Marx have proved as unrealistic in 





Russia as Marx’s view of capitalist 
outmoded. 


They are in movement because peo 





economics has _ proved 






ple on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 





however shrill or muted their voices, 





make known their demands for more 





of the world’s goods. They are in 





movement because old leaders die to 





be replaced by new men with differ. 





ent ideas, however much the old men 








have tried to cast them in molds. 


to use the policy of “coexistence” 
cautiously to gain advantages in the 
international field, but primarily in 
order to gain a breathing space at 
home. Khrushchev, by contrast, is 
embarking on a “dynamic” policy, 
driving forward, under the guise of 
negotiations, toward the disruption 
of NATO, the isolation of the United 
States, the establishment of Chinese 
hegemony in Asia and Soviet hegem- 
ony in Europe. In Malenkov’s hands, 
the policy of coexistence, though not 
meant to last forever, was primarily 
an instrument of delay. Khrushchev. 
on the other hand, sees it as an im 
mediate preparation for launching 
the final assault. 

All this is implicit in the sudden 
drive of Soviet policy which, if suc- 
cessful, must result in a rapid dis 
ruption of the present international 
balance of power. It is also ascertait- 
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able from a knowledge of Khrush- 
chev’s personality. Since self-control 
is not the outstanding characteristic 
of the present head of the Soviet 
Communist party, such knowledge is 
easy to acquire. 

By common consent, Khrushchev 
sa full-blooded extremist. He owed 
his ascent to his present power pri- 
marily to the support of the extrem- 
ist wing of the Army leaders. He had 
showed his mind earlier when he 
advocated the razing within a yeal 
of all Russia’s villages and their re- 
placement by agro-towns. He is the 
worst enemy of the peasants, and 
the same kind of man in interna- 
tional affairs. A year ago in Prague, 
he called Churchill a warmonger and 
spoke of all non-Communists as “our 
enemies,” a term then censored by 
the Soviet press but now popping up 
again in connection with the Bel- 
grade agreement. When the British 
Labor party delegation visited Mos- 
cow, Khrushchev bawled out—of all 
people—Aneurin Bevan, and chose 
as a reason—of all issues—Bevan’s 
alleged hostility to Communist China. 
It is surprising how little these 
known facts Khrushchev’s 
views seem to impress some Western 
leaders. 


about 


Yet Khrushchev is not sole master 
of Soviet international policy. When 
he assumed leadership, he had to 
grant a major, though informal, 
share of influence in this field to 
Anastas Mikoyan, the veteran Soviet 
trade expert. Mikoyan’s person and 
politics are a guarantee to the man- 
agerial “bourgeoisie” (shocked by 
Malenkov’s fall) and to the Army 
right-wing represented by Marshal 
Zhukov that Khrushchev’s aggres- 
siveness and adventurism will not go 
unchallenged within the Kremlin. 
That a deep antagonism exists be- 
tween Mikoyan and Khrushchev was 
indicated by an unusual number of 
straws-in-the-wind emerging from 
both the Austrian and the Yugoslav 
negotiations. 

In order to obtain first place in the 
Soviet hierarchy, Khrushchev, like 


4 medieval emperor at his election, 
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sold shares of power right and left. 
One of his concessions was the rise 
in influence of Mikoyan. 

The new Soviet regime is thus 
based, as far as international policy 
is concerned, on an unprincipled alli- 
ance between the left and right wings 
of the Communist party. The two 
wings agreed on a more active con- 
tinuation of the policy of coexistence 
—for which Tito was soon to provide 
the formula. But by this policy, the 
two wings mean two different and 
incompatible things: Mikoyan wants 
successes for Soviet foreign policy, 
but within the limits necessary to 
secure a breathing space, as Malen- 
kov had wished. Khrushchev wants 
to arrive, as rapidly as possible, at 
the collapse of NATO and the final 
international crisis this would inevi- 
tably produce. 

The compromise between the two 
wings was apparently devised at 
Peking last October with the aid of 
Mao Tse-tung, himself a great master 
at combining a smiling face and an 
elastic policy with the most ruthless 
and calculated aggression. By creat- 
ing an intra-party balance of power 
around an ambiguous foreign policy, 
Mao Tse-tung secured the whip hand 
in the Russian intra-party struggle 
for himself. 

Through this compromise, Khrush- 
chev secured his victory over Malen- 





kov. Yet he paid an unexpected price 
for this victory in the shape of the 
tangible disintegration of the party 
left wing, on whose support his power 
rests in the first place. Actually, that 
left wing, as a result of the unprin- 
Khrushchev-Mikoyan _ bloc, 
seems to have broken into three frag- 


cipled 


ments, two of them now suspicious 
of Khrushchev. 

Molotov, formally the senior mem- 
ber of the left wing, has actually 
stood grimly and arrogantly aloof 
from its other leaders ever since the 
end of World War II. Now this aloof- 
ness has turned into open conflict be- 
tween himself and Khrushchev. It 
will be remembered that in February 
Molotov, in his foreign-policy report 
to the Supreme Soviet, spoke in un- 
friendly tones of Tito’s past rebellion. 
In March, Tito sharply attacked Mol- 
otov’s speech. The Soviet press, by 
reprinting the full text of Tito’s 
speech, slapped Molotov’s face. Since 
that time, Mikoyan has assumed the 
functions of an equal to the Foreign 
Minister, and a hostile equal at that. 
Molotov virtually abstained from the 
negotiations with the Austrians and 
was not allowed to join in the jour- 
ney to Belgrade. Obviously he dis- 
approved of the disintegrative ef- 
fects the flexible policy, first of Ma- 
lenkov and then of Khrushchev, 


might have on Communist morale, 
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satellite allegiance, and party ortho- 
doxy in general. 

Khrushchev might laugh off Molo- 
tov, but he could not laugh about the 
left-wing generals. We dealt in a 
previous article [NL, May 30] with 
the pronouncements of the Konev- 
Vassilevsky-Chuikov group at the be- 
ginning of May. On that occasion, 
Vassilevsky quite frankly explained 
the advantages of a surprise atomic 
attack on America’s big cities. Vassi- 
levsky’s and Chuikov’s articles were 
clearly intended to disrupt any “ap- 
peasement” policy, whether it came 
from Zhukov and Mikoyan or from 


Khrushchev himself. They were also 
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ZHUKOV 


AND MOLOTOV: 


a sharp reminder to Khrushchev that, 
if his “elasticity” went too far, he 
would lose the vital support of the 
left-wing marshals. 

In their opposition to the bloc be- 
tween Khrushchev and Mikoyan, the 
left-wing marshals might lean toward 
Molotov. Yet Molotov’s policy was 
essentially one of unmoving rigidity. 
The marshals, like Khrushchev, want 
movement, a policy leading to rapid 
disruption of the Western alliance, 
but movement and maneuver with- 
out making even temporary conces- 
sions to non-Communists. The left- 
wing marshals, therefore, would like 
to establish themselves as an inde- 
pendent group, keeping their whip- 


hand equally over the heads of 
Mikoyan, Khrushchev and Molotov. 

Much that is hectic in Soviet for- 
eign policy is explained by these in- 
ternal pressures. This is particularly 
true of Khrushchev’s follies in Yugo- 
slavia. Undoubtedly he is an unstable 
character, but his Belgrade antics 
were also provoked by the knowledge 
of what was going on behind his back 
and by his desperate need to bring 
home a personal success. In the same 
way, when Moscow suddenly became 
hostile toward Japan, after a friendly 
opening of contacts, this must be re- 
garded as, above all, a forfeit paid 
Mikoyan to 


by Khrushchev and 






STAND OUTSIDE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


soothe the suspicions of the fanatical 
marshals. Khrushchev no doubt was 
very proud when he succeeded in 
setting back Zhukov; but he paid for 
it by a new servitude to a military 
group he had regarded as no more 
than useful servants. 

These apparently inexplicable con- 
tradictions within Soviet policy 
(Peking looking on with a smile) 
will no doubt reappear at or around 
the Geneva Conference. Yet large 
sections of Western opinion blindly 
tend to interpret these signs of acute 
disintegration at the Kremlin sum- 
mit as a considered policy of “blow- 
ing hot and cold alternately.” Thus 


they take for a symptom of Soviet 





strength what is a symptom of in. 
trinsic weakness, and permit the 
Soviets to pass off their murderous 
inner struggles as evidence of a 
change of heart and of a retreat from 
their old fierce intentions. Moscow, 
which excels at propaganda and de. 
ception, is using its own inner crisis 
to disintegrate Western suspicions 
and the Western will to resist. 

For years, while murder was stalk- 
ing the corridors of the Kremlin, 
Western opinion (the “better” in- 
formed, the more stubbornly ) refused 
to recognize the existence of an intra 
party struggle—until the time when 
the convulsions at the Soviet sum 
mit became a matter of official com 
muniques. Now these same opinion 
makers behave as if the only mean- 
ing of the intra-party struggle could 
be a gradual departure from militant 
Communism. From this, they draw 
the foolish conclusion that we can in- 
fluence the struggle in our favor by 
going soft ourselves. Actually, by our 
policy toward 
Tito, we immensely helped Khrush- 
chev. How could the Soviet moder- 
ates assert themselves so long as the 


toward Geneva and 


extremists, at no cost to themselves, 
were bringing home success after 
success 7 

Every time we suffer reverses and 
talk as if they were successes. every 
time we allow Moscow to make prog- 
ress unchallenged, we strengthen the 
unnatural Khrushchev-Mikoyan bloc. 
If, by contrast, we should deny prog: 
ress to that bloc for any length of 
time, if we should on a _ major 
occasion make Moscow feel that its 
attempts to disrupt NATO are dan 
gerous, then and only then will the 
Khrushchev-Mikoyan bloc break up, 
leaving behind an internal crisis of 
immense violence, entailing Soviet 
paralysis in international policy for 
a long time. 

The time has come when the West 
the Soviet intra 
party struggle even more effectively 
than Moscow intervenes in the dis 
sensions which plague the West. But, 
alas, we are still a long way from 


can intervene in 


seeing such intervention. 
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Because Far Eastern issues tend to divide the Western allies, 


the Soviets can be expected to press them early 


sia in the Wings 


By G. F. Hudson 


HE summit conference of the Big 

Four will necessarily have Ger- 
many as its foremost subject of dis- 
cussion; it is the adherence of West 
Germany to NATO, in spite of all 
Soviet threats and _ blandishments. 
that has brought about the new 
course of Soviet foreign policy, and 
it is the present partition of Ger- 
many which is the most serious issue 
in European affairs. 

But it will not be possible to con- 
sider the tensions of Europe in iso- 
lation from those of Asia. There may 
well be a tendency for the center of 
gravity to shift eastward as negotia- 
tion proceeds, however unwilling the 
Western statesmen may be to enter 
into controversy over particular 
Asian questions. Not only is the 
state of Asia today more inflammable 
and less stable than that of Europe; 
it is a part of the world in relation 
to which the policies of the three 
Western powers are much less united 
than they are concerning Europe. 
It is, therefore, an obvious tactic for 
Soviet diplomacy to steer the talks 
a much as possible toward Asia. 

This does not mean that the Soviet 
leaders regard Asia as immediately 
more important than Europe from 
their own point of view; it is prob- 
able that they really regard the Ger- 
man question as the most vital of all 
for themselves and might even be 
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prepared to make concessions else- 
where if they could get their way 
over Germany. But, meanwhile, the 
more attention can be focused on 
Formosa, Indo-China and Communist 
China’s claim to membership in the 
United Nations, the more the Soviet 
representatives can embarrass their 
Western opponents and break up 
the unity of their political front. 
The paradox of the present situa- 
tion in Asia is that, although the 
regional preponderance of the Com- 
munist bloc is much greater than it 
is in Europe, there is far more 
discord among the non-Communist 
states and a far greater reluctance to 
enter into defensive combinations for 
security against Communist expan- 
sion or subversion. In Europe, al- 
most all states are now grouped on 
one side or the other. Only four— 
Switzerland, Sweden and 
Finland—are formally neutral, and 
their general sympathies are with 
the nations of NATO. Moreover, the 
peoples of Western Europe are today 


Austria, 


divided to only a minimum degree by 
direct conflicts between themselves. 
Franco-German antipathy still smol- 
ders and there remains a residual 
tension Spain and the 
democracies. But, apart from the 
great overshadowing menace of the 
Soviet Union and its satellite system. 
Europe is less torn by national enmi- 
ties than at any previous time in its 
modern history. Thus NATO, in 
spite of certain frictions, represents 
a situation of strength and stability. 

In the non-Communist zone of 
Asia, on the other hand, there are 


between 





CHOU EN-LAI 


two bitter and active enmities which 
for the loom 
larger than the potential danger from 
Russia or Communist China. The 
Arab states—except Iraq—are far 
more interested in working for the 
destruction of Israel than in organ- 
izing a defense of the Middle Fast 
against the Soviet power to the north 
of them. And India is more interested 
in isolating and weakening Pakistan 
than in keeping Southeast Asia free 
from Chinese domination. 


nations concerned 


Added to these distractions are the 
anti-imperialist emotions of all the 
peoples recently under Western colo- 
nial rule, which can be so easily 
stirred up and exacerbated by Com- 
munist propaganda and are naturally 
adverse to any schemes of collective 
security in which Western powers 
must play the leading part. Finally, 
in Japan there is a formidable un- 
dercurrent of anti-Western feeling. 
Since there was no Soviet occupa- 
tion zone in Japan, there is no 
Communist state there as in East 
Germany, but this gain involves the 
corresponding disadvantage that the 
inevitable post-occupation nationalist 
reaction is against 
America. 

Strategically, the position of the 
non-Communist countries of Asia 
would be desperate but for the West- 
ern support which is, or can be, ex- 
tended to them. In militarized man- 
power, Communist China alone is a 
match for all the non-Communist 
countries of Asia combined, and 
Soviet power can be directly brought 
to bear both in the Middle East and 


concentrated 









in the northern sector of the Far 
East. 

The nations now covered by de- 
fensive alliances against Communism 
fall into three groups: In the west of 
Asia, Turkey and Iraq are linked 
with the NATO system. In the south- 
east, Pakistan, Thailand and the 
Philippines adhere to the SEATO 
grouping, in which America, Britain, 
France, Australia and New Zealand 
are also participants. And, in the 
extreme east, defense pacts exclu- 
sively with America (except for the 
UN commitment in Korea) cover 
Japan, South Korea and Formosa. 

But a 


above all India, remain outside any 


dozen Asian states, and 
system of defense pacts, and the neu- 
trality at any rate of India and Indo- 
nesia is more inclined to the side of 
the Communist powers than of the 
Western democracies. If these neu- 
trals could have been brought into a 
scheme of collective security for 
Asia, it would have had the charac- 
ter, corresponding to NATO, of a 
freely created league of the non- 
Asian countries them- 
selves. But, as it is, the abstentions 
are so numerous and important that 
the pacts which have been arranged 
have the appearance of Western in- 
terference in Asian affairs—which is 
what Moscow, Peking and Delhi 
unite in calling them. 

The belief in 
the good intentions of Russia and 
Communist China and in the suffi- 
ciency of moral suasion to protect 


Communist 


infatuated Indian 


the weaker countries of Asia against 
their domination is unfortunately a 
fact of the current world situation 
which cannot be altered by any West- 
ern opinions to the contrary. All that 
the Western is to 
assure as best they can the defense 
look to 
them for protection and hope that, 
if the Communist powers do make 
further advances in Asia, the logic 
of events will sooner or later bring 


nations can do 


of those countries which 


the neutrals to a clearer perception 
of the realities of the age. 

But this means that, in the mean- 
time, an appalling burden rests on 


the shoulders of the Western powers 
and of the United States in particu- 
lar, for Britain and France have little 
strength to spare for the East over 
and above the European commit- 
ments which must have priority for 
them. It means also that the overall 
position is so weak and precarious 
that the Western powers have hardly 
any margin for diplomatic maneuver. 

It is all very well to talk of a “set- 
tlement,” but a settlement involves 
give-and-take bargaining, and there 
is very little room for such bargain- 
ing when one side has its back to the 
wall and the other is pressing a whole 
set of demands, acceptance of any 
one of which would have fatal ef- 
fects. Moscow and Peking are un- 
doubtedly well aware of this and 
hope that, by a sustained diplomatic 
offensive, they can either drive the 
West out of vital positions, leaving 
Asia defenseless against the com- 
bined Sino-Soviet power, or at least 
throw on the West the blame for an 
obstinate refusal to “reduce interna- 
tional tension.” 

It should be clear that the Ameri- 
can defense pacts with Japan, South 
Korea and Formosa cannot be a mat- 
ter for negotiation; the obligations of 
these pacts are absolute and repudia- 
tion of them would be as dishonor- 
able as it would be disastrous. We 
must nevertheless expect, on the evi- 
dence of the Soviet propaganda 
preparation for the summit confer- 
ence, that demands will be made for 
the surrender of Formosa (or at least 
some arrangement which will de- 
prive the Nationalist Government of 
sovereignty there), for the reunifica- 
tion of Korea without the electoral 
safeguards for which the West has 
so far held out, and for liquidation 
of American bases in Japan and Oki- 
nawa. These demands are likely to 
lead to a deadlock, from which soon- 
er or later the diplomats will prob- 
ably try to escape by a formula for 
bringing in India and other Asian 
neutrals as umpires and mediators— 
a course which cannot fail ultimately 
to give the Communist powers. vic- 
tory on the decisive issues. 


The only way of avoiding such a 
gradual erosion of the Western posi- 
tion will be for the Western states. 
men boldly to take the offensive 
themselves, recalling that Communist 
China’s war in Korea was condemned 
as an aggression by the United Na. 
tions and that, far from having made 
any amends for their offense, the 
Chinese are now additionally guilty 
of a long list of violations of the 
Korean armistice. The Russians 
should be told plainly that the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic should con- 
sider itself lucky to have got out of 
the war with no worse consequences 
than the separation of Formosa, but 
that if it will recognize the inde- 
pendence of Formosa, then its claim 
to China’s seat in the United Nations 
can be met. The Western powers 
have hitherto been far too ready to 
forget about the Korean War and 
ignore the armistice violations; it is 
time that they made it clear that the 
Communists are not the only people 
to bring grievances to the conference 
table. 

After Formosa and the Chinese 
seat in the United Nations, Indo- 
China is likely to be 
thorny Asian problem compelling the 
attention of the Big Four. Since the 
Geneva agreement, concluded under 
pressure of French military defeat. 
provided for nation-wide elections in 
Vietnam in 1956, the Western powers 
cannot go back on this undertaking. 
But they can and should vigorously 
point out that the terms of the 
agreement cannot be fulfilled as long 
as no legal political opposition to the 
Vietminh is permitted in North Viet 
nam. The Vietminh, as the party 
which has overthrown French colo- 
nial rule, might win even the freest 
of elections, but at least the Western 
powers can exert themselves to insure 
that the elections are free and chal 
lenge Russia resolutely on this issue 
If Russia and Communist China are 
unwilling to give satisfactory guar 
antees, the Western powers will have 
to consider the possibility of sup 
porting South Vietnam in a refusal 
to participate in the elections. 


the most 
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AN APPRAISAL OF U.S. POLICY 





HAVE WE BEEN WINNING 


THE COLD WAR? 


HERE IS confusion and frustration today about our 

foreign policy because there is no general agreement 
about what a foreign policy is, what it can do and what 
it cannot do, and what its objectives are. The debate 
proceeds endlessly (and often fruitlessly) because the 
debaters cannot agree on a valid test of what is progress. 

We need, therefore, to develop a philosophy about 
our country’s place in the world today, a way of look- 
ing at these endless scare headlines. Otherwise, I fear, 
the constant press of events will drive us into a state of 
indifference, which is a menace to democratic govern- 
ment, or into a condition of constant anxiety, which 
destroys both a tolerant public opinion and _ private 
tranquility. 

I have no doubt whatsoever about the outcome of the 
cold war. No handful of men in the world are smart 
enough to run this vast Communist empire. The thing 
is against human nature, and its inner contradictions 
will bring it down if we are vigilant and patient. But 
this a a marathon, and we’re running it like a 100-yard 
dash. It might be useful, therefore, to suggest a way of 
looking at this struggle. 

First of all, I suppose it is necessary to say that we 
have to have a foreign policy. We can no longer safely 
avoid the entangling alliances General Washington 
warned us against. There is no return to the old un- 
encumbered, unentangled days. 

If anybody is looking for “normalcy,” let him look 
around the world at his leisure. This is it—what we have 
now. One day it is Quemoy and Matsu. The next day it 
will be South Vietnam. Yesterday it was Europe, now 








How has the United States measured up to the world 
challenge of the ten postwar years? Since the Soviet 
retreats in Austria and Yugoslavia this spring, many 
answers have been propounded—some optimistic, some 
tloomy, almost all emotional. Here we present an ap- 
Praisal made before those Soviet shifts; the chief 
Washington correspondent of the New York Times de- 
livered it as the Gideon Seymour lecture at the University 
of Minnesota. Mr. Reston, born in Scotland, grew up in 
the Midwest, broke in with the Associated Press, and 
joined the Times in 1939. His diplomatic reporting has 
Won him the Pulitzer Prize, two Overseas Press Club 


awards and the French Legion of Honor. 
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By James B. Reston 


it is Asia and tomorrow it may be Africa or Latin 
America. It is obvious, I think, that the only power in 
the world equal to the power that threatens our civiliza- 
tion is the power of the United States. 

What is not so obvious is that, so long as we have 
air bases in Turkey, Britain. North Africa, France, Ger- 
many and Canada, our striking power is closer to the 
vital industrial and political centers of the Communist 
world than Communist air power is to ours. From our 
positions in these countries, we can, if necessary, get 
over Moscow faster than they can fly from their nearest 
bases to this country, and these same Allied bases greatly 
increase our own early-warning defenses against enemy 
attack. We cannot, however, have bases without entang- 
ling alliances, and in the present barbaric state of the 
world, the U.S. Strategic Air Force, scattered around 
the periphery of the Communist world, is still the greatest 
deterrent to large-scale war. 

Second, it is important to remember that foreign 
relations are foreign. They concern our contacts with 
other independent nation states, most of which are as 
proud and cantankerous as we are. We cannot legislate 
beyond our own frontiers. We cannot buy the consent 
of others. We cannot change the French constitution. 
We cannot make Nehru stop lecturing the world from 
his pinnacle of neutrality, much as we did in the nine- 
teenth century. In short, we have power in this field, but 
we are not omnipotent. 

A third fundamental follows: Nations, like individuals, 
have to limit their objectives, or take the consequences. 
Napoleon and Hitler refused to limit their objectives, 
and were destroyed; the Japanese did the same thing 
when they set themselves the objective of destroying 
U.S. power at Pearl Harbor. But this business of limit- 
ing one’s objectives is difficult for America to learn, 
which is probably why we are trying to defend the door- 
mat on Communist China’s front stoop right now. 

We are accustomed to doing the impossible in America. 
It is a part of our national psychology. It is a glorious 
tradition which .cleared the American frontier of trees 
and built a fantastic society. But in foreign policy it can 
be a great danger. People and nations are more stub- 
born than trees. They cannot be moved so easily. Con- 
sequently, it is not a bad idea in foreign affairs to limit 
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your objectives, to keep your commitments in line with 
your power, and to avoid demanding things you are not 
willing to pay for. 

Fourth, the main objective of our foreign policy is 
very simple: It is to defend the security of the American 
people. It is not to remake the world or protect the status 
quo or to win wars. It is to guard the safety of our 
people, to encourage an environment in which they can 
enjoy the blessings of liberty and to prevent the outbreak 
of an atomic war. 

Finally, these foreign policy questions are difficult, 
not because the Democrats are disloyal or the Republi- 
cans stupid, but because Asia is in revolt, Soviet and 
Chinese power have vastly increased, British and French 
power have greatly declined, new techniques of war— 
from atom bombs to subversion—have been devised, and 
all this has become part of our responsibility before 
we have had time to adjust our habits of mind or our 
institutions to our new role in the world. 

Under these circumstances, it is not a good idea to 
expect too much. The great antagonists of the world— 
the United States and the USSR—have contradictory 
views of the end of life itself and. unfortunately, they 
are not only the two most powerful nations in the world 
today but they are also the least experienced. 

In these terms, rather than in the terms of the per- 
fectionists, I think we are doing pretty well. The United 
States has learned the lesson of the major British failures 
of the early part of the century. Very often, it seems, 
our “muddling through” has merely replaced their 
“muddling through,” but there is this important dif- 
ference: they did not deter the big war when they had 
primary responsibility and, so far, we have. 

The British did not raise enough strength in the critical 
periods of the century—from 1908 to 1914 and from 
1933 to 1939—to keep the Germans from thinking that 
they could win without being severely punished. They 
would not raise their defense budgets to meet their com- 
mitments. They would not break up the family and con- 
script their sons until it was too late. Nor were they 
able to put together an effective coalition of nations 
to deter the potential aggressors. 

The United States has learned these lessons. It re- 
versed the League of Nations’ decision of 1920. It has 
conscripted its men ever since the war. It has maintained 
enough offensive power to terrify the Russians. It has 
stationed its young men all over the world. And it has 
committed itself to oppose aggression from the north 
cape of Norway right through the heart of Europe to 
Trieste; thence across Turkey to Pakistan, Southeast 
Asia, Formosa and the Pescadores, Korea, Japan, and 
deep into the South Pacific. 

When I think back to my early days as a foreign cor- 
respondent, when the British and the French were say- 
ing, in the Thirties, that all would be well if only the 
United States would make clear that it would oppose ag- 





gression, | am amazed at our progress and appalled at 
the complaints we now hear about America in London 
and Paris. 

A generation ago, men were saying the American 
Constitution divided power so evenly that no important 
treaty with another country would ever again pass the 
Senate. Ten years ago, it was said that the power of 
the Presidency would always be paralyzed at the time 
of crisis. All this was said about our selfishness and 
the paralytic rigidity of our political institutions. 

The American capacity for unity, however, has proved 
to be greater than the predictions. The Republican party, 
which was supposed to go isolationist as soon as it came 
into power, has not only sustained the defense treaties 
made by the Democrats but has extended our commit: 
ments in the last two years to Pakistan, to most of South- 
east Asia, and to Korea, Formosa and the Pescadores. 
Three years ago, Western Europe had an alliance with 
the Democratic party; today it has an alliance with 
America. And the astonishing thing is that the main 
foreign policy opposition in the Republican party today 
comes from those who want us to do not less, but more. 

Meanwhile, the American people, despite their frustra- 
tions, have poured out their substance to their allies, to 
the neutrals, and, on occasion, even to those who have 
sworn to destroy everything that gives meaning to our 
society. All this is so remarkable and is so widely over 
looked that I sometimes think the world has lost its sense 
of wonder. There has been nothing like it, in my judg- 
ment, in the history of sovereign nations. 

Moreover, we have not only organized our power 
but we have used it effectively and with restraint. It is 
popular now to dismiss Korea as a disappointment, if not 
a failure. But in the long story of the twentieth century 
I think it will look very good alongside the names of 
Abyssinia and Spain and the occupation of the Rhine- 
land. Ever since late in June 1950, when the American 
planes went into action against the first Soviet open ag: 
gression at the Thirty-eighth Parallel, the mep in the 
Kremlin have had to reckon with the very real possibility 
that any open aggression against the free world might 
be struck by the power of the United States. This is the 
central fact, it seems to me, of the postwar era. 

It does not, however, follow from this that the battle 
is over. Much of our national frustration today springs 
from the illusion that foreign policy has a beginning and 
an end, like a football game. We are willing to sacrifice. 
but we want it to end almost right away. It is significant. 
I think, that we talk about the Soviet Union as a “head: 
ache.” and keep on looking for a pill that will make it go 
away. But foreign relations are like human relations. 
They are endless. The solution of one problem usually 
leads to another. 

So, while I sincerely believe that America has ju* 


passed through one of the great decades of its history. 
this is a perplexing, shifting. perpetual business which 
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demands new methods, new men, and new ideas all the 
time. 

The first objective of the cold war was to keep the 
175 Red Army divisions from marching at a time when 
there were only about 10 Allied divisions between the 
Elbe River and the North Sea. It was equally important 
to prevent the economic disintegration of Western 
Europe, to build and organize the military forces of the 
free world into an effective coalition, and to stop the 
Communist resort to armed force in Korea. 

These things were done, and they were remarkable 
achievements. But Korea deranged our whole cold-war 
effort. It turned our minds almost wholly to the prob- 
lems of military power. In the belief that Korea was the 
first act in a world war, Washington concentrated on 
questions of force, played up military aid to the Allies, 





KOREA: MUCH BETTER THAN SPAIN AND ABYSSINIA 


and played down economic aid to other countries, though 
the Marshall Plan and the Point Four program were 
extraordinary accomplishments. 

This is what almost always happens in Washington. 
Like all institutions, government clings to the familiar, 
often long after it admits conditions have changed. Al- 
most everybody in the Government talks about adjust- 
ing to the most subtle and perplexing tasks of the cold 
war—of getting its economic and information programs 
back in balance with the military—but the budget and 
the thinking in official circles still reflect an official pre- 
%cupation with questions of military power. The United 
States has won the first phase of the cold war and doesn’t 
know it, and has moved into the second phase and isn’t 
teady for it. 

We have to move along now, it seems to me, not on 
one but on many fronts. We have to have a “new look” 
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military establishment in the event of a catastrophic test 
of strength, but we also have to have an “old look,” for 
the police problems we face in the jungles of Asia 
are in some ways more similar to the tasks of the French 
and Indian wars than to anything else. 

The deterrent power of the Strategic Air Force and its 
family of atomic weapons and guided missiles has to be 
kept up to date, of course; this is our shield. But we 
dare not allow this obvious need to prepare for the big 
war-——which may never come if we maintain the shield— 
to dominate our budgets and our energies to the point 
where it will keep us from waging the war that is here 
right now. 

While there are many things going on in this field, 
no doubt, that are not disclosed to a reporter, I suggest 
and suspect nevertheless that we are not devoting as much 
money, manpower, and imagination to the political. eco- 
nomic, scientific and ideological aspects of the cold 
war as we might. 

Consider, for example, the expenditure of foreign- 
aid funds. If a country seems to be on the verge of dis- 
appearing under the Iron Curtain, there is no limit to 
what we will spend at the last minute to try to save it. 
But getting funds for a country that faces, not an im- 
mediate, but a long-range crisis is extremely difficult. 

For example, the United States has poured far more 
into Indo-China in the last couple of years than it has 
spent since the end of the war on the vital task of de- 
veloping India. Asia is watching this contrast betweer 
India, trying to develop a continent through free institu- 
tions, and Communist China, trying to develop another 
continent by compulsion. This may very well be the race 
that will determine the long-range future of all Asia. But 
our motto seems to be: “Billions for sinking ships, but as 
little as possible for Nehru.” If he goes down, of course, 
we can always say he was a difficult fellow—and it’s 
true—but it may be small consolation. 

I don’t know what percentage of our atomic-energy 
budget and our scientific brains is going into the develop- 
ment of atomic and thermonuclear weapons and what 
percentage is going into the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. We are not told such 
things. But again, I suspect that a disproportionate 
amount is going into big weapons. 

We are power-minded, and that is all right. But a 
capacity to destroy all life in a 20-mile-wide belt from 
Chicago to Milwaukee with a single H-bomb ought to 
be enough to deter the Russians. Meanwhile, a great 
deal more of our energies in this field might be applied 
more usefully to the peacetime projects. In the long run, 
the atomic electric power race may prove to be more 
decisive than the atomic bomb race. 

The lag in our information program illustrates the 
same problem. It is almost impossible for any speech- 
writer in Washington today to write a speech without 
saying something about “the war of ideas,” but I 
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haven’t run into anybody with a new idea in this field 
since the President produced his “atoms for peace” plan. 

Everybody agrees that we are in an ideological war, 
but the ideology of this great country is being distorted 
at home and misunderstood all over the world. We won 
our independence with a flurry of the finest pamphlets 
ever written in the English language, and we have de- 
voted more time and more money and energy to the 
arts of persuasion than all the countries of the world 
combined. Yet our information program is pedestrian 
and ineffective, and even our allies are left in monu- 
mental ignorance of what kind of people we are and what 
we are trying to do. 

One reason for this is that we have concentrated al- 
most entirely on ways of saying things or on psychologi- 
cal tricks, rather than on what to say. Almost every de- 
bate on the United States Information Service is domi- 
nated by discussion about transmitters on land and 
transmitters on sea, and how clever we are at floating 
balloons back of the Iron Curtain. 

Meanwhile, platoons of undisciplined Senators and 
Congressmen and retired generals, who forget that their 
voices carry beyond the county line, send up clouds of 
banalities which frequently blur and muffle the true and 
generous voices of America. We can never speak with a 
single voice and never should, but somebody, sometime, 
should try to remind the politicians that what they say 
is part of the Voice of America, too. We cannot mea- 
sure the effectiveness of our information program in 
megacycles. A poor distribution system is better 
than a good distribution system if we say the wrong 
thing, for a powerful system merely multiplies our mis- 
takes and carries them farther across the world. 

Another reason for our failure in this field is that the 
contacts between the responsible official and the respon- 
sible reporter in Washington are poor. The Government 
leaves the press to interpret many of the most important 
developments in the world on its own. 

Two things follow from this. The interpretation is 
often inaccurate and almost always contradictory, and 
these inaccuracies and contradictions become part of the 
flow of the news which goes abroad and adds to the con- 
fusion of friend and foe alike. 

Meanwhile, the representatives of the foreign press in 
the capital are often left without adequate access to our 
knowledgeable officials at moments of international crisis. 
So great is the mistrust around the world of Government 
propaganda that the voices of our officials are often dis- 
counted just because they are official voices. The readers 
in Paris are more likely to believe the reports of their 
own correspondents in Washington than the statements 
of American officials, but these reporters from overseas 
very often find it difficult to get adequate guidance at 
the right time. The officials who are available to them 
in moments of crisis often do not know the facts, and 
those officials who know the facts are not available. 
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Thus, valuable instruments of good will are often over. 
looked or even antagonized. 

To summarize: It is not surprising that we have con- 
centrated on questions of power in the last decade. It 
was necessary; we have to save our lives before we can 
decide what to do with them. But I believe we have done 
that part of the job and know how to keep on doing 
it, and we must now concentrate a little more on this 
fifty-year war the President talks about. 

There is no escape into the unentangled world of 
George Washington’s dreams. It is forbidden by the 
guided missile, the intercontinental-supersonic bomber, 
the atomic bomb, and an enemy who is sworn to the 
destruction of everything that gives meaning and purpose 
to our lives. 

If we limit our objectives, however, and judge our 
progress by something short of perfection, there is no 
need, it seems to me, for despair. The need is for a 
patient, well-informed people, both attentive and un- 
afraid, who know what this great country stands for and 
are willing to die for it if necessary. 

Meanwhile, I hope we can be a little more hopeful and 
a little less flighty. A man can’t stay breathless for fifty 
years. Where I come from, people keep wanting to jump 
from one extreme to the other; Congressmen either go 
fishing or go crazy. 

The future, we may be sure, will produce as many 
surprises as the past, and require as much industry and 
imagination. The world is changing fast. Our own 
country’s population has doubled in the last fifty years. 
We are in more than an arms race. We are in a race with 
the pace of our own history, and the pace is so swift 
that our habits of mind and our institutions are lagging 
behind. 

This applies to the quality of men we are sending to 
Washington; to our outmoded political compaigns which 
paralyze our leadership for months on end; to the 
seniority system in Congress, where durability is put 
above intelligence, and to many other aspects of our 
national life. 

When we talk about the cold war and how we are 
progressing in it, we should not think only or even pr 
marily about the State Department, or Secretary Dulles. 
the President, and the noble gentlemen on the Hill. 
We should think as well about our schools, and our 
teachers, about our communities and ourselves. 

To our shame, this was the year when the Chief 
Justice of the United States felt obliged to state in public 
that if the Bill of Rights were to be voted on today, it 
would be fiercely controversial and have a hard time 
passing. And he made a good point about it: 

“We cannot,” he said, “delegate to any or all of our 
governmental representatives the full responsibility for 
protection of our freedoms from the processes of ero 
sion. Such protection can be had only through an under- 
standing on the part of individual citizens.” 
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THE HOME FRONT 


T WAS A beautiful time—not spe- 
Liat patriotic but gracious and 
jolly and comfortable. We had a pic- 
nic under the trees in the backyard, 
with cooking over the outdoor fire- 
place and people eating their steaks 
and hotdogs wherever they felt like 
putting the chairs and tables. The 
children freed themselves from attire 
and screamed under the spray of the 
folks 
sipped their drinks in the shade and 
talked about two things: How silly 
were the inferior sort of folks who 
felt bound to seek their recreation 
racing along hot and crowded high- 


water-sprinkler. The older 


ways: how much fun the national 
holiday had been in the old days 
before fireworks had been placed un- 
der a legal ban. 

When I mentioned the fact that 
the Declaration of Independence was 
welcomed 179 years ago with the 
pealing of church bells. someone re- 
marked unpleasantly: “Come on, Un- 
cle Bill, tell us about how you and 
George Washington and a couple of 
other fellows started the country.” 
Had I accepted this satirical invita- 
tion, my young friends would have 
been surprised at the chapter of his- 
tory which I could have unfolded 
for them. The young men who signed 
the revolutionary document all took 
for granted that the great day would 
be celebrated forever and ever with 
oratory and They 
thought of their descendants gather- 
ing annually, boasting loudly of the 


gunpowder. 


‘uperiority of their republican form 
of government and advertising their 
joy to high heaven with echoing ex- 
plosions. It never occurred to them 
that fireworks would be outlawed. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Fourth of July 
In the Old Days 


It is the old sort of celebration 
that I could have described to my 
nephews and nieces. There was very 
little change from the days of Jef- 
ferson down to the times which I 
remember—say 65 or 70 years ago. 
Since then there has been a nearly 
complete alteration in our celebra- 
tory customs. And I am willing to 
take the unpopular side of the argu- 
ment and maintain that the impor- 
tant changes have been good rather 
than bad. I am especially inclined to 
favor the new kind of Fourth of July 
because it is not so hotly patriotic 
as the old one. 

When Charles Dickens visited this 
country during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, he had a lot of 
fun satirizing the speeches which he 
heard. Americans, according to his 
account, loudly proclaimed their own 
progressiveness and the backward- 
ness of the rest of the world. The 
high-flying Fourth of July orations 
which I heard not so long after Dick- 
ens’s time lead me to think that our 
critic was not far wrong. A good deal 
of our jingoistic isolationism can be 
traced to the patriotic oratory of 
those days. That sort of thing has 
now nearly vanished. Most people 
now celebrate our holidays without 
making the eagle scream. 

But the old-fashioned Fourth—elo- 
quence and all—was precisely fash- 
ioned to the taste of a ten-year-old 
boy. Each youngster tried to be the 
first one up and about. Each one had 
an ambition to rouse his friends with 
salvoes of firecrackers. By the time 
of full dawn the whole village would 
be alive. The public inauguration of 
the celebration would occur at six 


o'clock. At that precise moment a 
cannon would boom out and until 
midnight its reverberations would be 
repeated every hour on the hour. 
Each boy in the village knew exactly 
where that fearsome piece of Civil 
War Ordnance had been placed on 
the village green and who had the 
honor of touching off its load of 
black powder. Tom Stokes was the 
prime mover in all the activities of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. We 
knew in advance how he would look 
standing there by the ancient piece 
in his old, loose, blue uniform under 
his wide blue campaign hat with the 
mystic letters, G.A.R., in tarnished 
gold above its brim. 

As he stood there, solemn, impor- 
tant, his face smeared from the 
smoke, his long ramrod ready to 
punch home the next load, he was 
a symbol to every boy in the town. 
He had faced death to put down 
slavery and save the union. At first 
we would stand round him in a re- 
spectful circle, but as the day wore 
on we would gain in boldness. Final- 
ly we would ask him questions. Had 
it really been so bad? Had he ever 
been hit? Were the Rebs so cruel? 
Was it true what they said about 
Libby Prison? His answers were 
cryptic and noncommital. There were 
some veterans about town who were 
forever proclaiming their deeds of 
heroism and the mistakes of General 
Grant. No boy really respected them. 

We had horse-races, of course, just 
as they did in the very earliest days. 
Only it was our own horses which 
entered the contests with our own 
men and boys on their backs. And 
the track was a straight-away piece 
of country road. Nor was there any- 
thing professional about the ball 
game. 

Perhaps the fireworks were a bad 
thing. It may be more modern and 
high class to kill people in automo- 
bile accidents. But when we went 
home at last. fingers scorched, faces 
blackened. tired in every limb, we en- 
joyed a deep feeling of satisfaction. 
[ think it was all good—except the 
speeches. 





Report on Algeria 


French repression in Algeria will lead to even more violent revolt 


unless moderate nationalists on the Tunisian pattern are encouraged 


ey and repression in Algeria 
will be even fiercer than in 
Morocco and Tunisia. Algeria has 
been governed by France for 120 
years, but rebel sentiment was never 
completely stilled, and now it has 
been stimulated by the events in its 
two neighbors. 

Algeria is nominally a province of 
France; from time to time, Paris 
declares that the Algerian Arabs are 
French citizens. But this juridical 
formula conceals the reality of 
colonialism. For there are two peo- 
ples in Algeria and one rules the 
other. The French possess all the 
ecnomic fortresses—the best land, 
the banks, political power, the larg- 
est allocations of water. The formula 
that Algeria was a French province 
merely permitted Paris to bring her 
under the authority of the Minister 
of the Interior, who is also the head 
of the police. Only a handful of 
assimilated Arabs ever became full 
French citizens on the strength of 
that formula; but on the strength of 
it, Algeria became a near police 
state. A sort of parliament, an Alge- 
rian Assembly, exists, but its func- 
tions are circumscribed and elections 
have been closely watched and often 
“corrected” by the French adminis- 
tration. 

French investors, meanwhile, have 
led an ideal life. They got all the 
protection they needed, and many of 
them paid practically no taxes. They 
received the lion’s share of loans for 
land or heavy equipment, and cre- 
ated a modern agricultural economy 
to which the Arab had virtually no 
access. 
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By Sal Tas 


French activity did increase Al- 
geria’s national product enormously, 
and French administration did se- 
cure peace and order. As a result, 
the Arab population has grown, and 
it is now growing at the rate of a 
million people a year. But the in- 
creases in productivity and produc- 
tion have not reached the Arabs, and 
a sharp economic crisis has intensi- 
fied their antagonism to France. The 
success of Tunisian nationalists did 
the rest. 

Till some time ago, Algerian na- 
tionalists generally accepted the idea 
of Algeria as a province of France; 
they fought only for the emancipa- 
tion of its Arab population, for Al- 
gerians receiving the full rights of 
French citizens. This is all over. All 
nationalists now demand repudiation 
of provincial status as a prelude to 
any negotiation with France. As one 
nationalist leader told me: 

“France had 120 years to show us 
she wanted to make us normal citi- 
zens. She failed to do so. Besides, the 
whole concept is nonsense. There are 
10 million people in Algeria; will 
France ever permit us to send 25 per 
cent of the deputies to the Palais 
Bourbon?” 

The new Resident General in Alge- 
ria, the Gaullist leader Jacques Sous- 
telle, is an energetic man who has 
promised courageous reforms, but he 
started off with the declaration that 
Algeria must remain a province of 
France. Around him, however, I 
found doubts about this notion. “We 
can beat the Algerians militarily,” 
one of Soustelle’s aides told me, “but 
then what? Algeria is not located in 


France; it is located between Tunisia 
and Morocco. No Algerian national- 
ist can come home with less than the 
Tunisians got.” 

The Algerian nationalist move 
ment is weak and split. The Move- 
ment of the Algerian Manifesto, led 
by Ferhat Abbas, is a party formed 
by intellectuals—decent but not very 
dynamic, and lacking support out- 
side the small middle class. The mass 
nationalist organization, the MTLD 
(Algerian Independence party), led 
by Messali Hadj, has been outlawed; 
Messali Hadj is under house arrest 
in France. 

Messali Hadj allied himself some 
time ago with the Communists and, 
like Pietro Nenni in Italy, has gone 
far beyond the fellow-traveling stage. 
He now agitates against any non- 
violent action, and urges his party 
to boycott elections and parliamen- 
tary activity. But Messali Hadj’s 
subservience to the Communists split 
his party. The executive council, 
which contains the younger and more 
intellectual elements, bolted. They 
tried to form a non-Communist na 
tional front which would combine 
parliamentary activity with mass ac 
tion and which, as a start, would 
attempt to form a non-Communist, 
truly national, Algerian trade-union 
movement. The French, unfortunate 
ly, outlawed not only Messali Hadj 
and his group, but the entire party, 
and thus killed what seems to me the 
most hopeful trend among Algerian 
nationalists. 

Then there is the Communist move 
ment proper. Both the party and its 
unions are tolerated on the pretext 
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that Algeria is a province of France. 
We may assume that, as in Morocco, 
the CP is tolerated because it can be 
ysed to split and discredit the nation- 
alist movement. 

The guerrilla movement, the revolt 
of the fellagha, was not the work of 
the parties mentioned above. This 
was prepared by an organization of 
young Algerians who had despaired 
of their parties and resorted to arms. 
They got help from the Arab League. 

The fellagha revolt started in the 
Aures, a poor, mountainous region 
inhabited by nomads and haunted by 
types of fugitives. The 
French administration’s contact with 
this area had become so remote that 
it took them more than a month to 
become aware of the revolt. By the 
time they reacted, the guerrillas had 
already established a _ reputation 
among the Arab population. 

The French concentrated an enor- 
mous number of men and much 
material power in Algeria; they had 
to.‘ Algeria has almost a_ million 
French among ten million Arabs. 
The French minority is far bigger 


various 


than in Tunisia or Morocco; as rela- 
tive place can only be compared to 
the white population in South Africa, 
and this creates a similar psycho- 
logical situation. The French popula- 
tion in Algeria is not a small group 
of colonial profiteers, who can easily 
teturn to the mother country after 
having exploited or sold their posses- 
sions. It is a large and complete pop- 
ulation, from rich colons down to 
poor whites, which cannot be evacu- 
ated. That Algerian nationalists have 
no desire to force the French out is 
beside the point. By pretending that 
the nationalists do have such desires, 
it is easy to throw the French popu- 
lation into a panic, and this has hap- 
pened on several occasions. 


For this reason, Algeria has al- 


Ways witnessed harsher repression 
than any of the other colonies. In 
1945, a clash between Arabs and 
French in Setif cost several French- 
men their lives. A few days later, 
the French army, fleet and air force 
concentrated on this coastal town 
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and killed thousands of men, women 
and children. Many of the colons 
are quite willing to organize a sec- 
ond Setif, if needed, to crush the 
nationalist movements. “One Setif 
every ten years is not too high a 
price,” one colon told me, “for the 
civilization we bring Algeria.” 

This madness is not shared, how- 
ever, either by most of the French 
state officials or by the army. The 
former understand that Setif cannot 
be repeated because 1945 cannot be 
repeated. Then, everyone had other 
matters to tend to; now, the world’s 
attention is focused on North Africa. 
The professional soldiers who lead 


SOUSTELLE: HE NEEDS SUPPORT 


the army come mostly from Indo- 
China and have been shaken by what 
they witnessed there. While it is true 
that most of the officers to whom I 
spoke were anti-American (“They 
prevented us from winning the Indo- 
Chinese war”), they do not deny 
French mistakes in Southeast Asia. 

“Politically,” one officer said, “we 
missed all the busses in Indo-China. 
Anyhow, we are less narrow-minded 
than the colons. We have seen much 
more of the world.” 

“If I listened to the colons,” an- 
other officer said, “I would only pro- 
tect the French. But that, of course, 
would in the end turn the entire Arab 
population into one guerrilla army.” 


The Resident General recently told 
the French Parliament that the guer- 
rilla army had suffered heavy blows. 
But this very success causes real 
anxiety. For weeks, we have been 
hearing of very large-scale actions, 
in which whole regiments, bombers 
and heavy artillery have been used. 
But how can you use these large-scale 
means against a guerrilla force, 
which by definition is small, scat- 
tered and camouflaged among the 
native population? The very descrip- 
tion of the military action proves 
that the French have resorted to mass 
reprisals and collective punishment. 
“A real terror,” one French deputy 
told the Socialist convention last 
week, “sweeps the countryside of Al- 
geria, and this terror is driving men 
into the guerrilla forces.” The pres- 
ent danger is that the war in Algeria 
is taking the form of the desperate 
British struggle in Kenya. 

It is undoubtedly true that Resi- 
dent General Soustelle would very 
much like to win the Algerian popu- 
lation to the side of France and to 
introduce a wholesome set of re- 
forms. But if the precondition for 
those reforms is the reestablishment 
of “order” in the way it is being 
reestablished now, then Soustelle 
must fail. For even if he got a chance 
to introduce his reforms (and one 
must remember that the resistance of 
the colons and the French adminis- 
tration is tremendous), it would be 
a long time before they bore fruit. 
Meanwhile, the repressions have an 
immediate effect: to drive more and 
more Algerians into the guerrillas. 

The first step, it seems to me, 
should be to loosen the pressure on 
the nationalist movement, so as to 
create a partner with whom Soustelle 
could negotiate. But that partner 
would only be useful if it were 
strong enough and respected enough 
to command the attention of the 
Algerian population. 

There are still many Algerians who 
realize how fruitful a sound collabo- 
ration between Algeria and France 
can be. France’s real task is to keep 
those friends. 





In this real enclave, socialism's most advanced techniques 


have taken root—all in the name of ‘free enterprise’ 


IXION'S 


WHEEL 


By Daniel Bell 


XION, located between the United 
| States and Canada, between the 
42nd and 43rd parallel near longi. 
tude 83°, is a private state in which 
socialism has reached its finest 
flower. A third the population of 
Albania, it has far surpassed any 
country within or without the Iron 
Curtain in the rationalization of pro- 
duction. In its fabulous productivity 
are realized some of the finer prom: 
ises of planning; any serious student 
of comparative economic systems 
should find Ixion of interest. 

The 575,000 inhabitants of Ixion 
all work, naturally, for a common 
employer. While there are many geo- 
graphical and product divisions, 
some quite competitive with one an- 
other, the source of ultimate author- 
ity is the central planning body. The 
state is organized on the leadership 
principle. No one is elected to office 
except the central planning group. 
These are selected by a council of 
elders, the directorate, which long ago 
was selected by some primitive agora 
but which over the years has become 
self-constituting and self-selective. 





DANIEL BELL, lecturer in sociology 
at Columbia University, has written 
a definitive account of Marxian So- 
cialism in the U.S. Now labor editor 
of Fortune magazine, he is a former 
managing editor of THe New LEADER. 


‘A LARGE MASS OF SEMI-SKILLED HELOTS BEAR THE MAIN DRUDGERIES THAT NEED TO BE DONE’ IN IXION 
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There are no political parties in 
Ixion, although, as in any society, 
there are undoubtedly power factions 
and conflicts of political interest. Be- 
cause Ixion is organized on the lead- 
ership principle, there are no inter- 
nal political organs (although a 
large, slickly-made-up press trumpets 
the achievement of Ixion far and 
wide) —and the political factions are 
hard to locate. 

Not only is one’s position in the 
state determined on the scalar prin- 
ciple, but every effort is made to 
assure that each person obtains a 
just reward on the basis of his abil- 
ity and contribution to the state’s 
welfare. No person has to pander in 
election-time fashion to a crowd to 
obtain a job. Jobs, payment and pro- 
motion, to be sure, are based on the 
judgment of one’s supervisors, but 
this judgment is not left to caprice. 
The most rigorous methods of scien- 
tific personnel appraisal are em- 
ployed. Jobs are carefully evaluated, 
individuals are tested to see whether 
they can fit the job, salaries and bo- 
nuses are carefully graded in accord- 
ance with skill differences. In short, 
the socialist principle, “from each 
according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his contribution,” finds 
its fullest expression. 

The life of the executive belongs to 
Ixion. He may be moved arbitrarily 
from one location to another; in fact, 
he is deemed a failure if he insists in 
slaying in one place too long. The 
top bureaucratic personnel in Ixion 
mingle with each other, but, as in 
any hard-driving society, members 
of the top group rarely have the time 
or the inclination to enjoy them- 
selves. If they go home early, the 
briefcases bulge with work; more 
often, they stay at their desks, and 
the brilliant mazda display in the 
central rotunda at night is a testi- 
mony to their devotion to the prin- 
tiples of Ixion. 

As in any society, there is a large 
mass of semi-skilled helots who bear 
the main drudgeries that need to be 
done. Here, too, Ixion is fair but 
firm. Work is scientifically plotted, 
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work norms are carefully specified, 
payment varies directly with output. 
So carefully is work plotted, in fact, 
that individuals are paid on the basis 
of tenths of hours worked. 

Ixion’s workers, by and large are 
happy, at least happier than they 
were two decades ago under a more 
authoritarian _police-type regime 
whose spies were everywhere. There 
is, as befits a socialist state, only one 
union. At one time, the union had 
revolutionary pretensions, but, de- 
spite occasional truculence, it has 
learned its place, and Ixion’s masters 
have accepted it. Although they have 
had to share a larger proportion of 
money with their workers than ever 
before, the masters recognize the 
“control function” which the union 
After all, the 
union promises and keeps the work- 
ers at the bench, and has its own 
efficient methods in putting down 


so ably performs: 


wildcat strikes and taming recalci- 
trant workers. 

The high technocratic concern evi- 
dent in the organization of the state 
carries through in even more precise 
detail in the organization of produc- 
tion. Ixion, which takes its name 
from the man in the Greek myth who 
endlessly revolved the wheel, manu- 
factures only products that roll— 
largely autos, engines, diesels, elec- 
tric locomotives, road-building equip- 
ment and motors generally. It is, 
however, famed mostly for its autos. 
The production of autos is a marvel 
of planning. The long flow lines con- 
verge in matchless scheduling. No 
modern engineering or economic de- 
vice is left unexplored. Ixion uses 
operations research, linear program- 
ming and input-output analysis; cer- 
tainly its planning features are more 
advanced than the Soviet Union, 
which, in comparison, is a bureau- 
cratic sloth. 

Ixion, too, has organized demand 
as well. It would be remiss if it left 
its production to the mercies of the 
market. Every effort is made to nur- 
ture demand. This is done, naturally, 
through the media: press, radio and 
television. One cannot turn the page 


of any slick magazine or the screen 
of any television station without the 
fire and power of Ixion’s cars swoop- 
ing past one’s eyes. Here, too, little 
is left to chance. Psychologists are 
employed to plumb the depths of 
consumer motivation. Advertising 
copy is carefully scrutinized and 
elaborately pre-tested through depth 
and hypnotic interviews, and careful 
latent anlysis scales. 

The market research on the adver- 
tising is only one phase in the gen- 
eral research on the acceptance of 
the product itself. Ixion is probably 
the most advanced state in social 
engineering today. Consider its prob- 
lem: A capitalist economy generally 
throws off an unproductive surplus in 
the form of war goods that the peo- 
ple cannot consume. But in Ixion, 
the unproductive surplus, the fly- 
wheel of the economy so to speak, is 
a new car purchased by a consumer 
every year. Here enters the delicate 
research feat: Ixion must produce a 
car sufficiently advanced as to tempt 
the consumer to trade in his old car, 
yet not too advanced as to make 
obsolete or reduce too sharply in 
value the previous year’s model. 
Ixion does this job superbly. 

Out of this skillful job of plan- 
ning, a marvelous productive appara- 
tus has been welded. Ixion’s produc- 
tivity today reaches an annual in- 
crease of over 6 percent. With $5 
billion in assets, it turned over near- 
ly $10 billion in sales last year, and 
on these sales made over $1.6 billion 
in profit. (Last week, Ixion split its 
stock 3 for 1.) 

Ixion has many things to com- 
mend it. And its rulers are, some- 
what justly, proud of their achieve- 
ment—except in one respect. It is 
obvious, from any sociological and 
economic criteria, that Ixion is al- 
most a perfect model of a socialist 
economy. Yet Ixion’s rulers, afraid 
perhaps to assert this fact in a hostile 
world, have assidulously sought to 
hide the nature of their social sys- 
tem. They practice a crude form of 
semantic appeasement. They call 
their system free enterprise. 
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THE NewsPAPeER GUILD 


By John Carmichael 


Delegates set policy on Communists, expansion, bargaining 


ALBANY 
EWSPAPERMEN—the group pub- 
lishers predicted would never 
organize a union—wrestled with civil 
liberties and economic security prob- 
lems during the last week in June. 
After five days and nights of debate, 
the 250-odd delegates, representing 
27,000 workers in the newspaper in- 
dustry, had hammered out a pro- 
gram for the American Newspaper 
Guild (CIO). This program in- 
cluded: 
© A new statement of policy in 
which locals of the Guild “need not” 
resist dismissals of admitted Commu- 
nists or of persons proved by courts 
of competent jurisdiction to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. (Mem- 
bership must have been within the 
six months period preceding the dis- 
missal. ) 
© An expanded organizing budget. 
© A continuation of the collective 
bargaining program which has car- 
ried a large portion of the member- 
ship within range of the $150-a-week 
national wage goal. (New York con- 
tracts have $138-a-week minimums 
for journeymen newsmen; other met- 
ropolitan papers range from this fig- 
ure down to $120 a week.) 
Newspaper Guild conventions are 
different from other conventions or 
even from other union gatherings. 
They are working conventions. Every 
delegate works on at least one com- 
mittee, many on two. These commit- 
tees actually set the policy for the 
Guild’s coming activities. Each point 
is debated, and, after several days, 
the committee makes a report to the 
convention floor where debate starts 
all over again. It is not uncommon 
for minority reports to be adopted 
over the committee report. 


(A minority report from the col- 
lective bargaining committee was 
adopted this year; a key section of 
the organizing report was deleted on 
the convention floor, later replaced 
by a provision which originated dur- 
ing debate before the convention.) | 

The Guild is one of the few unions 
in the U.S. to have an executive 
board which, with the exception of 
the executive vice president and the 
secretary-treasurer, is made up of 
unpaid rank-and-file members. The 
president and twelve vice presidents 
are elected from the newspaper shops 
over the nation. They meet four times 
a year to carry out the business of 
the union between annual conven- 
tions. 

This year, the delegates were faced 
with some of the toughest problems 
in years. The executive board had 
been instructed by the 1954 conven- 
tion in Los Angeles to write new lan- 
which 
would ban the Communists from 
membership. The board prepared the 
language but then recommended that 
the constitution not be changed, 
and that the traditional “Heywood 
Broun” clause remain intact. This 
is a clause in the Guild constitution 
which specifies that no one shall be 
barred from membership or penal- 
ized because of age, sex, race, na- 
tional origin, religious or political 
conviction or anything he writes for 
publication. 


guage for the constitution 


There was much soul-searching by 
the delegates on this issue. The Guild 
always had strong feelings about 
civil liberties. It also was one of the 
first unions to move against the Com- 
munist faction, throwing the Red 
leadership out of the Guild in 1941. 
The Guild had taken a position last 






year to defend its members who seek 
the protection of the Fifth Amend. 
ment. This policy was re-affirmed. By 
this year, despite the Los Angeles 
action, there seemed to be little senti- 
ment for changing the constitution. 
After having decided to continue the 
Heywood Broun clause, the conven- 
tion adopted a report from its col- 
lective bargaining committee, which, 
in effect, told each local to take up 
each case and decide its own posi- 
tion. 

The fight on the collective-bargain- 
ing program revolved around a move 
by some locals to change the rules 
so that locals could make their own 
contract proposals without guidance 
from the Guild’s mandatory pro- 
gram. After much debate, this was 
defeated, and locals will continue to 
include the convention’s mandatory 
proposals when they submit terms 
for new contracts. However, many 
areas in all contracts are not cov- 
ered by the mandatory section, leav- 
ing much leeway for the locals. 

An expanded organizing program 
was voted, but the controversial is- 
sue was financing. A plan to divert 
defense fund money for a one-year 
period was defeated, but a plan to 
borrow money from the fund was 
adopted, with the provision that the 
money is to be repaid. 

Finally, after a week of debate, 
nominations for Guild offices took 
place. Joe Collis of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, was named to a second 
term as president. He had no oppo 
sition. Four other vice presidents 
were elected without contest, but elec- 
tion by referendum of the member- 
ship will be held for the posts of 
executive vice president, secretary: 
treasurer and eight vice presidents’ 
jobs. Thus, ten of 15 board posts are 
being contested. 

Ralph Novak of Detroit is being 
opposed for the executive vice presi- 
dency by William Farson of Phila- 
delphia, who has held the post of 
secretary-treasurer for the past four 
years. Justin McCarthy and Charles 
Perlik of Buffalo are running for the 
job vacated by Farson. 
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GovernorFredHall:New-StyleRepublican 


RED HALL, at 38 the youngest 

Republican Governor in the na- 
tion, received national attention this 
spring with his veto of the controver- 
sial “right-to-work” bill—a measure 
that union leaders charge would out- 
law the union shop. His action se- 
verely crippled a movement to enact 
the bill in legislatures across the 
nation and reversed a trend set by 
18 states—12 headed by Republicans 
and six by Democrats—which had 
already enacted similar legislation 
despite vigorous labor protests. Since 
his action, no state has passed a 
“right-to-work” bill, and such bills 
have received stunning defeats in sev- 
eral legislatures. 

Labor leaders were gratified at 
Hall’s decision, and U.S. Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell was one of 
the first national figures to hail the 
Governor’s action. Floyd Black. ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Kansas Fed- 
eration of Labor (AFL), asserted 
that his members “will always be 
grateful to the Governor for vetoing 
this obnoxious legislation.” 

Hall was the first Governor of a 
leading agricultural state to oppose 
“right-to-work” legislation. In his 
veto message, he struck out at those 
who would set farmers 
against Kansas labor for political 
gain. He sees the “right-to-work” 
bills enacted in 11 Southern states 
and in Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Towa, 
Nebraska, and North and South Da- 
kota as designed to set one part of 


ee 


Kansas 





Henry M. CurisTMAN, a writer for 
the Progressive and other publications, 
ts the author of Tin Horn & Calico. 
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By Henry M. Christman 


the population against another. He 
feels that he can protect the welfare 
of Kansas farmers and at the same 
time advance the cause of labor, so 
long neglected by Kansas Republi- 
cans. 

Hall’s approach to social problems 
is reflected in the bills he has guided 
through the State Legislature. These 
include: 

@ An increase in workmen’s com- 
pensation payments. 

@ A small loan law, which protects 





FRED HALL: FIGHTS OLD GUARD 


borrowers from exorbitant interest 
charges. 

® Provision for equalized tax as- 
sessments. 

® Creation of a state commission 
to study the critical problems of flood 
control and soil conservation. 

© An increase in state aid to high 
schools, which heretofore had been 


supported almost entirely by local 
property taxes. 

The Governor also advocates pas- 
sage of a state minimum wage law. 

It is easy to see how Democrats 
have come to support Hall’s program. 
Indeed, one of the most dramatic 
speeches of the 1955 legislative ses- 
sion was delivered by the Democratic 
minority leader in the Senate, John 
A. Potucek, who sharply condemned 
those conservative Republicans at- 
tempting to shackle the Governor. 

This ability of Kansans of both 
parties to unite behind the Governor 
was vividly illustrated this April 
when a coalition of Hall Republicans 
and anti-machine Democrats was 
swept into the City Hall of Kansas 
City by a decisive 2-to-] margin. A 
similar coalition on the state level 
beat back an attempt by ultra-con- 
servative Republicans to override the 
Governor’s “right-to-work” veto in 
the Legislature. 

Hall is also waging his fight 
against old-guard Republicanism on 
the national scene. In a speech be- 
fore the recent Oklahoma Young Re- 
publican convention in Tulsa, he de- 
fined his own position as follows: 

“The extremists fail to recognize 
that the American of this generation, 
born and weaned on depression and 
world wars, is a different lot than 
the generations before him. He is not 
the pioneer who found the peaceful 
security of the land. Todzy most of 
the people in America live in cities 
and work in factories. Much of the 
pioneer spirit of our forefathers has 
been lost in our highly complex civi- 
lization. The pioneer looked only to 





his own resources for security. But 
today he is constantly haunted by 
the fear of ill health, family obliga- 
tions, unemployment, loss of markets 
or crops, and old age. He has come 
to look to the Government to protect 
his security for him. This may not 
be good, but it is because of the 
change in the makeup of the minds 
of our people that this matter is a 
paramount issue with them today.” 

Hall believes the state and Fed- 
eral governments must pull together 
for the public welfare. He decries the 
notion that Washington is bent on 
usurping state prerogatives. “State’s 
rights is a responsibility for action,” 
he says, “not an excuse for inaction.” 
Two pressing problems demand such 
cooperation now, he believes—educa- 
tion and the national highway sys- 
tem. Hall asserts that the states can- 
not expect to solve staggering finan- 
cial problems by themselves as long 
as the Federal Government preempts 
sources of tax revenue. 

What is Fred Hall’s background? 
He is a native Kansan, born in Dodge 
City, who won a national scholar- 
ship to the University of Southern 
California and emerged an honor 
graduate. In World War II, he served 
as assistant executive director of the 
Combined Production and Resources 
Board in Washington. 

Elected County Attorney of Ford 
County, in 1946, Hall challenged the 
state Republican organization to win 
the nomination and election as Lieu- 
tenant Governor in 1950. He handed 
old-guard Republican leaders another 
defeat in 1952 by winning re-nomi- 
nation and re-election. Last Novem- 
ber, he won the Governorship. 

What next? A Democratic leader 
in Western Kansas, James Parnell of 
Goodland, has urged that Hall be re- 
nominated for Governor on both the 
Democratic and Republican tickets. 
Parnell compares him to Earl War- 
ren as a liberal who can be endorsed 
by Democrats. Parnell, a leader in 
Kansas’s agricultural area, was sec- 
onding labor leaders from industrial- 
ized Eastern Kansas who already 
support Hall. 
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Good Old Summertime 
Overtakes St. Louisans 


By William K. Wyant Jr. 


St. Louts 
| SEDATE old metropolis of 
the central river valley is a 
strangely happy place in the summer 
of 1955. Not only has the weather 
cool, but St. 
Louisans feel they are on the way 
to better things. Citizens passed a 
$110,639,000 bond issue for general 
improvements this spring, and the 
biggest public works program in the 
city’s history already is getting under 
way. 

The equestrian statue of St. Louis 
that overlooks Forest Park, from its 
pedestal in front of City Art Museum, 
does not look so rooted to the spot 
as it used to. St. Louis, the man, has 
the aspect of a fellow who has just 
been told on unquestionable au- 
thority that his chest X-rays are per- 
fectly okay — those large furry 
masses that showed up in the lungs 
were nothing but lint in the camera 
lens. 

Not so long ago, it was feared 
that St. Louis might die from the 
cancer of urban blight and civic 
neglect. Since the bond issue passed 
by an overwhelming majority, the 
atmosphere has been different. Mayor 
Raymond R. Tucker said the city 
had entered a new era. 

Things are 
Bankers, 


been uncommonly 


prosperous, too. 
industrialists, real estate 
men and contractors are expecting 
an excellent year. There is plenty of 
rain, in contrast to drought condi- 
tions of recent years. 

In United States District Court a 
few weeks ago, six milk truck drivers 
filed a $900,000 damage suit against 
three dairies and the AFL Milk 
Wagon Drivers Union. The six 
drivers contended that their pay had 
been cut from as high as $1400 a 
month each to less than $700 by a 





union contract that their employer 
was forced to sign by the other, com- 
peting dairies. None of the drivers 
made less than $10,000 a year before 
the contract interfered, it was claimed 
by their spokesman, and many did 
much better than that. Such pay 
would compare, no doubt, with that 
received by most admirals in the 
Swiss navy. 

Although the St. Louis Cardinals 
have not soared thus far to the 
heights that one might expect of a 
baseball team backed by Anheuser- 
Busch, citizens have remained loyal 
and they have not lacked for other 
entertainment. The city’s famed 
Municipal Opera, with its outdoor 
theater, draws large crowds nightly. 
The Goya show has been at the 
museum nearby, while for children 
there are the immensely popular 
lion, monkey and elephant spectacles 
at St. Louis Zoo. 

Two rather ugly police stories 
have been running in the newspapers 
of late, serving as reminders that 
certain things yield but stubbornly 
to the reformer’s sword. The circuit 
court grand jury in St. Louis is in- 
quiring into reported pay-offs to 
some policemen by brothel operators. 
On the East Side, there has been 4 
flurry of gangster activity reminis 
cent of old times. The body of 4 
gambler, shot in head and chest, was 
found in the trunk of his fishtailed 
Cadillac coupe de ville. 

No previous fad has swept this 
region, it may also be reported, s0 
thoroughly as has the Davy Crockett 
hoopla. Department stores have set 
up special ground-floor sections at 
which “coonskin” caps and other 
paraphernalia may be purchased. 
Davy Crockett bubble gum, said to 
have a wild frontier taste, is for sale. 
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COPPER STRIKE IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


Despite lip-service, white union did not support Africans 


By Keith Irvine 


HE SECOND biggest strike that 

Africa has ever known, paralyz- 
ing the rich North Rhodesian cop- 
perbelt for over two months, ended 
recently. Only the strike of African 
miners on the Rand gold reef in 1922 
exceeded it in size. Yet the strike 
went virtually unmentioned in the 
American press, even though it rep- 
resented a turning point in the de- 
velopment of technical 
society on the African continent. 

Local tribes have been smelting 
copper in Central Africa since the 
fourteenth century. Since the late 
1920s, however, when the whites 
began to mine copper on an indus- 
trial scale, North Rhodesian pros- 
perity has become increasingly de- 
pendent on copper. Today the Rho- 
desian mines are second only to those 
of the U.S. in output, and produce 
a third of the world’s copper pro- 
duction. North Rhodesian ores -are 
three times richer than most of those 
found in the U.S., and are richer 
than the best yet discovered in Chile. 
The African copperbelt—65 miles 
long and 30 wide—has, since 1953, 
been helping to meet the growing 


modern 


American demand for copper, in 
addition to supplying Britain’s re- 
quirements. 

There are four big mines operating 
today on the copperbelt, and two 
more (at Bancroft and Chibuluma) 
now under construction. The Roan 
Antelope and the Mufulira mines are 
owned by the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust, controlled by the American 
Metals Corporation. The Nkwana and 
Nchanga mines are run by the Anglo- 
American Corporation of Johannes- 
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burg, which forms part of the South 
African Oppenheimer grouping. The 
two concerns are in no way competi- 
tive, and are to a certain degree inter- 
related. The four mines constitute one 
of the most profitable business en- 
terprises in the world. In 1952, their 
profits (after taxes) totaled around 
$100 million. 

The mining is done by a labor 
force composed of about 5,300 
whites (imostly of South African ori- 
gin) and about 42,000 Africans. The 
Africans perform the bulk of the 
work, while the more technical posts 
are held by whites. 

The significance ‘of the strike can- 
not be understood without some ap- 
preciation of the present political 
background in the Central African 
Federation. The Federation, which 
unites the territories of North Rho- 
desia, South Rhodesia, and Nyasa- 
land, was pushed through in 1953 
against the will of the African popu- 
lations concerned. African affairs in 
North Rhodesia and Nyasaland are 
still handled by the London Colonial 
Office, which is thus able to exert 
a relatively progressive and moderat- 
ing influence. But in South Rhodesia, 
where white settler moods predomi- 
nate, South African-type racial at- 
titudes have developed. 

To unite the varying elements of 
the three territories into one politi- 
cal grouping—in the face of con- 
siderable doubt from Britain, of 
mounting suspicion from the Afri- 
cans, and of bitter regional jealousies 
between the North and South Rho- 
desian Huggins 
had to make fabulous promises to 


whites— Viscount 


convince all concerned of the neces- 
sity of Federation. 

Today, after two years of Federa- 
tion, illusions have vanished, and 
ominous sounds may be heard from 
various quarters as the contradictions 
between present reality and previous 
promises become apparent. Generally 
speaking, South Rhodesian whites 
attribute currents of unrest to the 
“softness” of some Northerners 
towards Africans; some Northern 
whites are disturbed by the growing 
racism of their Southern neighbours: 
the Africans are now more poli- 
tically, economically and socially dis- 
satisfied than ever. 

Despite much talk of “safeguard- 
ing African interests,” and of Afri- 
can participation in government, no 
North Rhodesian African can vote 
before he earns $560 a year. (So far 
only one African has the vote since, 
although a handful more do earn 
this amount, they are otherwise dis- 
qualified.) Consequently, there is a 
direct connection between demands 
for political representation and de- 
mands for higher wages. 

Political aspirations in North Rho- 
desia are thus, at the moment, prac- 
tically synonymous with African ad- 
vancement. The white unions, how- 
ever, have for many years obsti- 
nately maintained a color bar on the 
copperbelt. Since the average wage 
of a white miner is $5,600 a year. 
whereas that of an African miner is 
now around $250, the white union’s 
sudden change of front, in which 
they agreed either to “equal pay for 
equal work” or else no African ad- 
vancement whatsoever, constitutes 
the most absolute duplicity. The 
white union well knows that the em- 
ployers are hardly likely to revolu- 
tionize the wage structure to this 
extent. 

Four days after the strike began, 
however, a further change of attitude 
on the part of the white miners was 
announced. As a result of a referen- 
dum, in which white union leaders 
advised members to agree to African 
advancement to “certain” jobs, the 
white union seemingly “dropped” 
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the color bar. What was not said, 
however, was that these “certain” 
jobs constituted “ragged edge” jobs, 
whose Africanization would in no 
way change the racial pattern. 

The strongest demand from the 
African Mineworkers Union, how- 
ever, was simply for more wages for 
all African miners. Since at most 
only 800 out of 42,000 Africans 
would benefit during the next five 
years by the removal of the color 
bar, most African union members 
remained primarily interested in 
more money. When the union finally 
struck, therefore. it was for an in- 
crease in wages of $1.49 per (daily) 
shift. 

The strike was declared on Janu- 
ary 3, and was immediately 95 per 
cent effective. For weeks beforehand, 
miners had invested part of their 
wages. as well as their Christmas 
bonuses, in the purchase of provi- 
sions to withstand a long siege. Al- 
though at a conference in Kitwe in 
early 1954 the white union had pro- 
mised to back the African union’s 
demand for higher wages, when the 
strike came the whites stayed at 
work. 

The strike was marked by a com- 
plete absence of violence and of 
picketing. As the weeks passed. how- 
ever, the strain increased. Disturbed 
by the union’s determination, the 
companies took new measures to con- 
They 


7,000 new African recruits and is- 


tinue production. engaged 
sued an ultimatum to the strikers 
that those who failed to return to 
work by January 28 would be dis- 
charged. About a third of the Afri- 
can labor force (many of them Nya- 
gusa tribesmen from Tanganyika) 
drifted back to work. The remaining 
two-thirds were then officially fired. 
and told that they and their families 
would be evicted from their com- 
pany-owned homes. The offer was 
then made that the discharged miners 
might return to work at lower wages 
than before, and with the loss of 
pension rights and other benefits. 
Faced with a situation in which con- 
tinued resistance would mean that 
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the strikers would be totally ousted 
from the copper industry, the presi- 
dent of the African Mineworkers 
Union, Lawrence Katilungu (on the 
advice of Mr. Ronald Williams, a 
British Socialist MP who was visiting 
the strikebound copperbelt as a rep- 
resentative of the Miners’ Interna- 
tional Federation) negotiated a re- 
turn to work. The miners went back 
to work on March 3 at the same 
rates of pay as before. In June, the 
Governor of North 
nounced that one in every four of 


Rhodesia an- 


the copper miners will lose their jobs 
(in view of the labor surplus created 


HUGGINS: PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 


by the companies engaging new re- 
cruits during the strike). Thus, de- 
spite a small token 
“ragged edge” jobs, the powerful 
union has suffered a severe setback. 

The strike, which has injured all 


advance to 


interests concerned, proved a turn- 
ing point in racial and industrial re- 
lations on the copperbelt. Many at- 
titudes which before were undefined 
have now been crystalized. A three- 
cornered struggle has emerged be- 
tween black labor, white labor, and 
the companies, with the North Rho- 
desian Government (which obtained 
about 80 per cent of its tax revenue 
in 1953 from the copper industry) 
providing a further complicating fac- 
tor in the background. 


The strike has shown: 

1. That a schism has developed 
between the white and black unions, 

2. That the African union cannot 
now count on any substantial white 
support in North Rhodesia. 

3. That the white union cannot 
expect the Africans to support them 
in any future wage demands of their 
own. 

4. That the African union can 
count on overseas support. $2,800 
(£1,000) was sent to the strikers by 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions; the same amount 
was sent by British miners; further 
contributions came French, 
Bolivian, and (embarrassingly) 
Polish miners’ organizations. 

5. That the Central African Fed- 
eral Government showed itself hostile 
to overseas 


from 


support for African 
labor; both Viscount Huggins and 
his lieutenant, Sir Roy Welensky, 
condemned British and other over- 
seas “interference.” 

6. That the white union can also 
count on support from abroad in its 
racial policy. During the strike, re 
lations were established between the 
white miners’ unions of North Rho- 
desia and of South Africa. 

7. That the white miners’ unions 
of North Rhodesia and South Africa 
are able to bring considerable pres- 
sure to bear on the two controlling 
companies, and particularly on the 
Anglo-American Corporation of 
Johannesburg. Hitherto, it had been 
believed that the more liberal attitude 
of the American Metals Corporation 
over African advancement was a Te 
flection of American policies in gen 
eral, and that the feet-dragging of 
the South African concern stemmed 
from South African racialism. In 
point of fact, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the “big wheel” of Anglo- 
American takes a liberal attitude on 
African advancement. There is 0° 
discernible difference between the 
two companies over African advance 
ment. Both favor it. But the white 
unions are in a position to bring 
more pressure to bear on the South 
African concern. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


China Dehumanized 


China Under Communism: The First Five Years. 


By Richard L, Walker. 
Yale. 403 pp. $4.50. 


UNDERSTANDING a formidable en- 
emy does not preclude defeat, but 
ignorance about him certainly invites 
disaster. The complacency of the 
Russian princes after the first Mon- 
gol invasion is a case in point. In 
1223, Jenghis Khan’s men seriously 
defeated the Russians at the Khalka 
River; and then, surprisingly, they 
withdrew as quickly as they had 
come. The Russian princes, lacking 
all comprehension of the force that 
had hit them, soon regained their 
self-confidence and indulged in inter- 
nal quarreling as usual. Fourteen 
years later, when the eastern aggres- 
sors returned, they had no difficulty 
in crushing a disunited and unpre- 
pared Russia. 

The point of comparison with the 
present situation is obvious. Many 
opinion-makers of the free world 
have never grasped the essence of 
Communist totalitarianism. And, de- 
spite cautious words, they are easily 
deceived by the seeming relaxation 
of the international climate. At this 
time of mounting confusion, the 
publication of Richard L. Walker’s 
China Under Communism is particu- 
larly gratifying. 

To be sure, Walker is not the first 
to treat Mao’s regime realistically. 
He himself generously notes the pio- 
neer achievements of Edward Hunter, 
Richard Deverall, Boyd Compton 
and W. W. Rostow. The works of 
critical analysts should indeed be 
carefully consulted—and also the 
Productions of uncritical and pro- 
Communist authors, if their data are 
relevant. 


But even relevant data acquire full 
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Reviewed by Karl A. Wittfogel 


Director, Chinese History Project, 


Washington and Columbia Universities 


significance only when placed in 
their proper human setting. Today a 
veritable school of pseudo-objective 
writers is intent on presenting Com- 
munist China as a progressive entity 
by concentrating on the dynamics of 
organiza- 


things, techniques, and 


tional arrangements (communica- 
tions, industry, administrative and 
legal details), and by thus obscur- 
ing the heart of the matter: the fate 
of man. 

Walker has no use for this reifying 
procedure. Instead, he views Mao’s 
regime in terms of its human rela- 
tions—that is, its monopolistic and 
despotic social controls. 

It is this approach which makes 
Walker’s discussion of the first five 
years of the Chinese “People’s Re- 
public” so intensely : 
showing how The Flush of Victory 
(1949-50) was followed by The Year 
of Violence (1951), The Year of 
Regimentation (1952), The Year of 
Retrenchment (1953), and The Year 
of Decisions (1954), he chronologi- 


cally develops his thesis that the 


stirring. By 


essence of the new order is the way 
in which its masters exert total con- 
trol over the population. 

Walker supplements his chrono- 
logical survey with a systematic treat- 
ment of the main devices of control: 
all-embracing organization, psycholo- 
reconditioning, 


logical unending 


“drives,” and massive, spectacular 
and ever-impending terror. Anyone 
who wants to determine the cohesive- 
ness of Mao’s regime ought to pon- 
der the dimension and character of 
its mass organizations. Anyone who 
refuses to be worried about the Com- 


munist rule because presumably the 
Chinese absorb everything would do 
well to study Walker’s account of 
how the Chinese Communists, by 
means of a super-Pavlovian psychol- 
ogy and a super-Stalinist terror, in- 
doctrinate their activists and intimi- 
date their subjects. 

Among the students, not a few 
have completely disintegrated under 
a process which is designed to in- 
duce a deep emotional crisis among 
its targets. In one instance, almost 
one-fifth of all trainees are said to 
have gone “out of control . . . Their 
minds broke completely, when the 
crisis was reached. Some ended as 
babbling maniacs.” 

Those who survive this psycho- 
physical ordeal cut themselves loose 
from their old associations and val- 
ues. As toughened fanatics, they 
may now be included in the ranks 
of the totalitarian activist elite, the 
“cadres.” From the standpoint of the 
Communist monopoly bureaucracy, 
Operation Brainwash has enormous 
value. From the standpoint of man’s 
dignity and autonomy, it is murder. 
Walker is very likely right when he 
concludes that this “psychological 
mass coercion is bringing about the 
dehumanization of Chinese civiliza- 
tion.” 

The Communist-directed dehuman- 
ization of a great and fine people 
may be studied in such important 
spheres of everyday life as economy. 
Walker does this in his chapter “Eco- 
nomic Control.” Or it may be studied 
with regard to outstanding strata of 
society, such as the peasants, the 
workers and the intellectuals. In 













































































Crescent Sam 
had the drop on 
him — briefly 


“I’M a she-wolf from Bitter Creek and 
it’s my night to howl!” 

Crescent Sam stepped into the kerosene 
glow of the biggest saloon in Perry, Okla- 
homa,. and fired one of his six-guns into 
the air. 

Suddenly, he spotted the stern-faced 
peace officer you see here. He aimed and 
pulled. 

The next second, he lay dead. Crescent 
Sam, thief and killer, had made the fatal 
mistake of trying to outshoot Bill 
Tilghman. 

Tilghman whe once said, “I never shot 
at a man in my life and missed him,” was 
no legendary gun fighter. He was the 
genuine article, a fearless, honest frontier 
marshal described by the San Francisco 
Examiner as “the best peace officer the 
West ever knew.” 

His hardy pioneering spirit and resolute 
courage are a legacy today’s 160 million 
Americans are very proud to share. And 
when you consider that those Americans 
are the people who stand solidly behind 
U. S. Savings Bonds, it’s easy to see why 
these Bonds are regarded as one of the 
world’s finest investments. 

Why not guard your security the safe 
way that helps your country. Invest in— 
and hold—U. S. Series E Savings Bonds. 


* * 





+ 





It’s actually easy to save money—when you 
buy United States Series E Savings Bonds 
through the automatic Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work! You just sign an application 
at your pay office; after that your saving is 
done for you. And the Bonds you receive will 
pay you interest at the rate of 3% per year, 
compounded semiannually, for as long as 19 
years and 8 months! Sign up today! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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these 
groups, Walker tells a‘sad story of 


three chapters devoted to 
dialectical deception and subjuga- 
tion. In a gigantic campaign of en- 
forced collectivization, the Chinese 
peasants are being deprived of their 
time-honored independence. Different 
but not less effective means are em- 
ployed to exploit and enchain the 
Chinese 


workers and _ intellectuals. 


Symptomatic of the new cultural 
situation is “the failure of hundreds 
of literary lights in Peking and 
Shanghai to produce a single work 
of distinction in the course of five 
years of Communist rule.” 

In his last chapters Walker deals 
with Peking’s international activities, 
especially its relations with the Soviet 
Union and the United States. How 
close is Mao’s regime to Moscow ? 
Finding the Chinese Communists to 
be genuine Communists in their in- 
ternal policy, Walker has no illu- 
sions about their foreign affinities. 
True, there are certain points at 


which the territorial and economic 


Me ISCOW 


clash. But the over-all and long-range 


interests of Peking and 
interests of the two Communist mon- 
ster states interlock tightly, and their 
association shows signs of becoming 
still closer. 

Consequently, the policy-makers of 
the free world, instead of gambling 
on Mao’s growing friendliness to the 
“West,” should concentrate on pre- 
venting Peking’s influence from 
spreading further in Asia. Our po- 
tential allies on the Chinese main- 
land are not its bureaucratic rulers, 
but the oppressed rural and urban 
masses, whose passive resistance is 
our greatest asset. 

Many United 


States, England, India, and Japan 


“liberals” in the 


would probably drop their anti-anti- 
Communist attitudes, if they took the 
trouble to better inform themselves 
about Communist totalitarianism in 
general and Communist China in par- 
ticular. Walker’s China Under Com- 
munism excellent 


gives them an 


opportunity to do exactly this. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY is the first truly 
new dictionary in more than three decades. New from A to Z 
— 142,000 entries, each word freshly defined for modern usage. 
1760 pages. In cloth, $5; thumb-indexed, $6, at booksellers. 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, Cleveland and New York 
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The Labor Movement from Within 


The Structure and Government of Labor Unions. 


By Philip Taft. 
Harvard. 312 pp. $6.00. 


THIs BOOK is made up of three 
different studies of the labor move- 
ment. Chapter I, “Radicalism in 
American Labor,” is a study that 
could stand by itself. The next three 
chapters, on “Opposition in Union 
Elections,” “Dues, 


and Salaries of Union Officers” and 


Initiation Fees 


“Discipline and Appeals in Labor 
Unions,” constitute a detailed exami- 
nation of the physiology and anatomy 
of the American trade union move- 
ment. And the last four chapters are 
individual histories of trade unionism 
on the waterfront and among the 
auto workers, steel workers and 
teamsters, concluded with a summary 
chapter, “The Present State of 
American Labor Unions.” These last 
chapters could very well be added to 
the original Commons Volume III 
on The History of Labor in the 
United States in order to bring that 
classic up to date. The only criticism 
to be aimed at the book is its 
structure; it lacks a unifying thread. 

The chapter on “Radicalism in 
American Labor” recounts the his- 
torical attempts of different radical 
grouplets to make the labor move- 
ment the power source of their cen- 
tral idea. A sharp distinction is 
drawn between the attempts of earlier 
groups like the Socialists and Syndi- 
calists to influence the trade-union 
movement with the later attempts of 
the Communists to capture the move- 
ment. Taft demonstrates that while 
“the Socialists and Synlicalists acted 
as individuals with a common philos- 
ophy and frequently did not agree 
on specific trade-union problems, the 
Communists acted not only as a bloc 
within the union, but the policies 
were made by non-union political 
‘ommissars who directed every 
chance and action of the disciplined 
minority in the union.” 
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Reviewed by William Gomberg 


Director, Management Engineering 


Department, ILGWU 


Yet, as we analyze the activities of 
the old Socialist Laborites under 
Daniel De Leon, we find that the 
prototype for Communist behavior 
had already been laid down. When 
we review the contributions of De 
Leon to labor-movement vitupera- 
tion, we somehow get the impression 
that here was a Leninist who ante- 
dated the master. I would hardly 
call the coining of the terms “labor 
faker” and “American Fakeration of 
Labor” part of the equipment of a 
logically motivated idealist. 

Very often this conflict between the 
radicals and the trade unionists is 
portrayed as a contest between the 
intellectuals and the workers. Taft 
fortunately avoids this formulation. 
The truth is that, when men like 
Gompers and McGuire take their 
place in true historical perspective, 
it is at once obvious that the unique 
organization they created, the AFL, 
survived because of the very ideas 
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they introduced in competition with 
the more radical intellectuals. Gom- 
pers was a successful trade unionist 
because he was an able philosopher 
rather than a skilled cigar-maker. 
Taft, of course, once again proves 
that the trade-union movement is 
essentially a conservative force when 
it feels that its right to exist is not 
threatened. 

Most publications in the trade- 
union field have treated the area of 
the relationship between the union 
and the management. Taft’s work is 
a marked departure from this prac- 
tice. He takes for granted the exis- 
tence of the trade union and then in 
great detail examines the characteris- 
tics of its internal operation and its 
internal administration. 

The chapters on the internal mor- 
phology of the trade union move- 
ment put at rest much of the gossip 
that has become prevalent even in 
many Left non-Communist circles. 
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They point out that, while the top 
officers in an international union 
succeed themselves regularly because 
of their prestige, the turnover at the 
lower echelons shows a very healthy 
participation by the rank and file in 
union democracy. The machinery for 
discipline and appeals is built into 
the structure of virtually every in- 
ternational and local union and ex- 
tensive use is made of this machinery 
by the membership. 

Taft concludes that there is no 
evidence that the appellate machinery 
of the unions does not function effec- 
tively and that it is vain or useless 
to think it would be improved by 
Government supervision. The ques- 
tion does still remain whether or not 
the individual member should be 
protected by further appeals outside 
his own international union through 
some independent tribunal within 
the labor movement. Is not the in- 
dividual worker overwhelmed by the 
colossal size of the institution against 
whose ruling he may be appealing? 

The chapters on the individual 
trade unions are excellently done. 
The contrast between the Automobile 
Workers, built from the grass roots, 
and the Steelworkers, built from the 
top down, is well developed. Taft in- 
dicates how closely the two institu- 
tions are coming together in their 
actual collective bargaining practice. 

With some amusement, the writer 
recalls the conviction by many of the 
UAW officials that they would al- 
ways remain a union of “struggle.” 
Shortly after Walter Reuther con- 
solidated his power as president of 
the union, the writer recalls how 
many of the officer corps were cer- 
tain that they would never change 
attitude 


enemy employer. Corporations like 


their toward their class 


General Motors were supposed to be 


so bureaucracy-ridden that a change 
in attitude on the part of top man- 
agement would never filter down to 
the foreman level. 

Within two years, the union had 
entered into its famous five-year con- 
tract with the major producer in the 
industry, and the same pattern of 


cordial relations between employer 
and union has rapidly attenuated the 
sharpness of the conflict between the 
two groups. The UAW, nevertheless, 
still has a vigorous internal demo- 
cratic life and remains easily the 
model pace-setter for the rest of the 


labor movement. Taft documents this 
and spells it out. 

This work, designed primarily for 
students of the labor movement, is a 
worthy addition to the Wisconsin 
tradition of scholarship of which Taft 
remains an outstanding exponent. 





The Money Changers 


Wall Street: Men and Money. 
By Martin Mayer. 
Harper. 274 pp. $3.50. 


Ir 1s characteristic of the times 
that most writers, observers and even 
politicians are conformers. Like the 
recent Fulbright Committee’s stock- 
market investigation, Mr. Mayer’s 
book is also “friendly.” It lacks pro- 
found, latent dimensions and critical 
analysis. It is an intense spotlight, a 
of Wall 


Street today with only enough his- 


factual running account 
toric background to form a setting 
for its many entertaining stories and 
anecdotes about the operators and 
those two intriguing imposters, 
money success and money failure. 
The author deals humanly and en- 
gagingly with places, organizations, 
offices, exchanges and local geogra- 
phy; with people—bankers, brokers, 
underwriters, financial printers and 
publications, lawyers and_ hustlers; 
with the mechanics of buying, sell- 
ing and gambling in values, stocks 
and bonds; and with the whole com- 
plex, exciting business. It is well 
organized, well written and com- 
pressed into a minimum number of 
pages for the ground it covers. 
Contrary to its accompanying an- 
nouncement, the book did not, nor is 
it likely to “provoke a howl of con- 
troversy.” Wall Street and its inhab- 
itants, who like their work, should 
on the whole be grateful to the au- 
thor for this fulsome and favorable 
exposition. It is educational and 
makes good reading. It would make 
an admirable college textbook. The 
student, like most of its readers, 
would emerge from it disillusioned. 


Reviewed by T. K. Quinn 
Author, “Giant Business: 


Threat To Democracy” 


“Wall Street,” he might well say to 
himself, “is not like what I never 
thought it was.” 

To the limited extent that Mr. 
Mayer attempts to be a critic. he is 
rather naive. Wall Street to him is 
now washed clean and “works more 
efficiently than ever before and more 
responsibly.” He says, “There are 
standards now, standards of excel 
lence and ethics, where once there 
was honor among thieves.” Having 
secured his information over a pe 
riod of three years from the Wall 
Streeters themselves, he appears also 
to accept their judgment of them- 
selves. He overlooks the continuing 
struggle for power, the significance 
of the narrow occupation with money 
for itself, the trend toward concen 
tration and the hidden operations. 

Wall Street: Men and Money isa 
long way from William Z. Ripley's 
Main Street and Wall Street. Thanks 
to him and the public uprising. cor 
ditions have indeed changed for the 
better. But one misses the broad s0 
cial perspective of Ripley in Mr. 
Mayer’s work. John K. Galbraith 
plows more deeply into economic 
causes and effects in his The Great 
Crash, 1929, and for historic back 
ground Edward Dies’s Behind The 
Wall Street Curtain is superior. But 
Mr. Mayer lifts high whatever cur 
tain still remains around the things 
that can be seen about Wall Street. 
He is a sympathetic photographer of 
the Street and its doings, and the 
pictures he displays are interesting. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


sUKHANOV 


I was very pleased by David Shub’s recogni- 
tin of N. N. Sukhanov’s memoir “The Russian 
Revolution: 1917” [NL, June 6], which I edited, 
ssa “must” for all students of the Russian 
Revolution. But I was distressed by what I can 
oly interpret as a certain niggling scholastic 
quality in his erudite and lively review. 

Even in the abridged version of his memoir, 
Sukhanov indicates clearly throughout that it 
js merely his own personal reminiscences, and 
Isay so myself perfectly unambiguously in my 
preface. What, then, could have been the point 
of including Sukhanov’s own very brief preface, 
which says nothing more than that? 

It is not the place here to attempt a “defense” 
of Sukhanov, since the importance of his memoir 
lies to my mind in its personal quality: Once 
it is clear that he does not mean it to be an 
“sbjective” history the reader is simply fore- 
warned. On the other hand, surely, it is grossly 
misleading to call him “a close ally of the 
Bolsheviks” when his principal objection to the 
Bolsheviks’ enemies lay precisely in their guar- 
anteeing a Bolshevik victory by their own short- 
sightedness. The passages Mr. Shub quotes, to 
my mind, indicate quite clearly that he thought 
the entire Bolshevik enterprise a criminal and 
above all anti-Socialist adventure, for which the 
Bolsheviks had unfortunately secured a follow- 
ing as a result of the abovementioned short- 
sightedness of their opponents. 

I think Mr. Shub’s scholastic bias, which in 
its waywardness occasionally sounds almost 
spiteful, is indicated by his complaint that I 
omitted (in an abridgement of seven volumes! ) 
ashort passage about how small a force could 
have liquidated the Bolshevik headquarters. All 
of Part VI, dealing with the Bolshevik seizure 
of power, makes the point repeatedly and with 
4 great variety of nuances. What was the fasci- 
nation of this particular passage? 

Though I was somewhat hurt at Mr. Shub’s 
not finding my introduction “clear,” the only 
thing that, on reflection, I rather resent is his 
remark that I have not “shaken off all the early 
Bolshevik propaganda.” Surely this belongs to 
the “do you still beat your wife” school of 
discourse, and is in any case a most unfortunate 
turn of phrase. It is also deceptive: I was never 
“uken in” by Bolshevik propaganda, early or 
late, 

I can only think Mr. Shub wilful in missing 
the significance of my reference to the written 
platform the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks had in 
‘ommon. My whole point, which is of course 
Mr. Shub’s also, is that this formal identity 
Meant nothing in the field of action. 

I shall disregard Mr. Shub’s petty criticism 
of some of the footnotes; they are of negligible 
imterest to specialists and none at all to general 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


readers. It seems to me obvious that the point 
of all the footnotes was simply to provide 
Sukhanov with auxiliary references to help 
“situate” little-known personages for the general 
reader, and not to provide exhaustive annals 
for the whole revolutionary period. 

I hope Mr. Shub will agree with me that it 
would be just as well if partisan rancor were 
discarded, and the fateful events of 1917 some- 
how taken out of the filing-cabinets of specialists 
and made more accessible to large numbers of 
people. The portrayal of these events in a 
vivacious, flesh-and-blood way is, after all, the 
cardinal service of Sukhanov’s memoir and his 
chief claim on our attention. 


New York City Jor, CARMICHAEL 


Mr. Shub replies: 

I never intended to suggest that Mr. Car- 
michael was “taken in” by Communists. I was 
merely referring to the great difficulty faced by 
all British and American scholars in confronting 
the historiography of the early Bolshevik period, 
which in non-Russian languages was dominated 
by pro-Soviet sources. Only in recent years have 
British and American historians begun to revise 
the misleading picture of 1917-21 drawn from 
Trotsky's History of the Russian Revolution and 
other partisan works. May I repeat that Mr. 
Carmichael’s translation of Sukhanov’s Notes 
has placed another tool at the disposal of 
English-speaking scholars in their effort to re- 
create the Russian Revolution in its true image. 


INTERLINGUA 


It is gratifying to see Mark Starr call atten- 
tion to the potential usefulness of an interna- 
tional auxiliary language such as Esperanto 
[“Dear Editor,’ NL, June 27]. But Esperanto, 
which in its more than a half-century of use 
has demonstrated that an auxiliary language is 
perfectly practical, is nevertheless a rather 
primitive type of interlanguage. Many years 
ago it was hardened into a closed system, with 
all its basic imperfections, through the mistaken 
zeal of its adherents. They have refused to pay 
any attention to modern research in the new 
science of interlinguistics, pioneered by such 
eminent linguists as Jespersen and Sapir. 

In recent years, based on such research, sev- 
eral interlanguages have been developed which 
utilize the international vocabulary common to 
English and the Romance languages—the al- 
ready-existing vocabulary of world science—in 
a far more consistent manner than Esperanto, 
and manipulate this vocabulary with a simplified 
grammar based on those of the Romance lan- 
guages. These interlanguages are, as it were, 
dialects of the same language, differing only 
superficially, and tend gradually to coalesce. 
They are not, and cannot be if they are to 
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July 19—JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Drama critic, THE New Leaver; former president, Drama Critics Circle; Director, National Committee on Education” 
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